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IDIOTS. 


Tue popular notion of an Idiot would 
probably be found to vary very little, essen- 
tially, in different places, however modified 
by local circumstances. To the traveller in 
France or Italy, the name recalls a vacant 
creature all in rags, gibbering and blinking in 
| the sun with a distorted face, and led about 
as a possession and a stock-in-trade by some 
| phenomenon of filth and ugliness in the form 
| ofan old woman. In association with Switz- 
erland, it suggests a horrible being, seated 
at a chalet door (perhaps possessing sense 
enough to lead the way to a neighbouring 
waterfall), of stunted and misshapen form, 
with a pendulous excrescence dangling from 
his throat, like a great skin bag with a weight 
in it. In the highlands of Scotland, or on 
the roads of Ireland, he becomes a red-haired 
Celt, rather more unreasonable than usual, 
plunging ferociously out of a mud cabin, and 
casting stones at the stranger’s head. Asa 
remembrance of our own childhood in an 
English country town, he is a shambling 
knock-kneed man who was never a child, 
with an eager utterance of discordant sounds 
which he seemed to keep in his protruding 
forehead, a tongue too large for his mouth, 
and a dreadful pair of hands that wanted to 
ramble over everything—our own face in- 
cluded. But in all these cases the main idea 
of an idiot would be of a hopeless, irreclaim- 
able, unimprovable being. And if he be 
further recalled as under restraint in a 
workhouse or lunatic asylum, he will still 
come upon the imagination as wallowing in 
the lowest depths of degradation and neglect : 
a miserable monster, whom nobody may put 
to death, but whom every one must wish dead, 
and be distressed to see alive. 

Until within a few years, it was generally 
assumed, even by those who were not given 
to hasty assumptions, that because an idiot 
was, either wholly or in part, deficient in 
certain senses and instincts necessary, in 
combination with others, to the due perform- 
ance of the ordinary functions of life—and 
because those senses and instincts could not 
be supplied—therefore nothing could be done 
for him, and he must always remain an object 
of pitiable isolation. But, a closer study of 
the subject has now demonstrated that the 
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cultivation of such senses and instincts as the 
idiot is seen to possess, will, besides frequently 
developing others that are latent within him 
but obscured, so brighten those glimmering 
lights, as immensely to improve his condition, 
both with reference to himself and to society. 
Consequently there is no greater justification 
for abandoning him, in his degree, than for 
abandoning any other human creature. 

This important truth, a conviction of which 
led to the establishment of Institutions for 
the care and education of idiots, receives daily 
and hourly confirmation from the experience 
of those Institutions. We will lay some of 
their results before our readers, but will first 
beg to present the great leading distinction 
between Idiocy and Tasanity as being :—that 
in the Insane certain faculties which once 
existed have become obliterated or impaired ; 
and that, in Idiots, they either never existed 
or exist imperfectly, Dr. Voisin in his 
learned French treatise, defines idiocy to be 
“that particular state in which the instincts 
of reproduction and preservation, the moral 
sentiments, and the intellectual and perceptive 
powers are never manifested, or that par- 
ticular state in which the different essentials 
of our being are only imperfectly developed.” 

Dr. ABERCROMBIE, in his interesting book 
on the Intellectual Powers, has this pas- 
sage on idiocy: “It is a simple torpor of the 
faculties, in the higher degrees amounting 
to total insensibility to every impression ; 
and some remarkable facts are connected with 
the manner in which it arises without bodil 
disease. A man mentioned by Dr. Pinel, 
was so violently affected by some losses in 
trade, that he was deprived almost instantly 
of all his mental faculties. He did not take 
notice of anything, not even expressing a 
desire for food, but merely taking it when it 
was put into his niouth. <A servant dressed 
him in the morning, and conducted him to a 
seat in his parlor, where he remained the 
whole day, with his body bent forward, and 
his eyes fixed on the floor. In this state he 
continued nearly five years, and then recovered 
completely and rather suddenly. The account 
which he afterwards gave of his condition 
during this period was, that his mind was | 
entirely lost, and that it was only about two 
months before his final recovery, that he 
began to have sensations and thoughts of any 
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kind. These at first served only to convey | nothing to copy it from, 


fears and apprehensions, especially in the 
night-time. Of perfect. idiocy produced in 
the same* manner by a. moral cause, an 
affecting example is* given by Pinel. Two 
young men, brothers, were carried off by the 
conscription, and, in the first actionin! which 
they were engaged, one of them was shot 
dead by the side of the other.. The survivor 
was instantly struck with perfect idiocy. He 
was taken home to his father’s-house, where 
another brother was so affected’ by the sight 
of him, that he was seized in the same 
manner ; and, in this state of perfect idiocy, 
they were both received into the Bicétre. 
For the production. of sueh an extraordinary 
result, it is not necessary that the mental 
impression should be of a painful deseription. 
Pinel mentions an engineer, who, on re- 
ceiving’ a flattering letter from Robespierre 
respecting an improvement he had proposed 
in the construction of cannon, was struck 
motionless on the spot,.and soon after con- 
veyed to the Bicétre in a. state of complete 
idiocy.” It may be. questioned, we think, 
whether in all these cases there was not a 
strong predisposition to the melancholy state 
thus superinduced by circumstances, and it is 
to be observed that. the general question of 
idiocy has received some light since Dr: Aber- 
crombie’s time. 

It was not supposed until recently that a 
child who wanted the sense to feed itself; 
could ever be taught to write; or that one 
incapable of dressing or undressing, could 
ever learn arithmetic; yet, the faculties re- 
quired for each of these two sets of operations 
are distinct, and this is known to be a mistake. 
Patients with natural instincts too weak to 
eat with decency, or’ to perform other daily 
functions properly, have been found to possess 
intellectual perceptions sufficiently strong to 
enable them to acquire one or more of the 
imitative and mechanical branches of art or 
science, with perfect success ;, and the cultiva+ 
tion of the best faculty hasin nearly all cases 
improved the other faculties. Dr. Fodére 
(Traité. du gotture et. du crétinisme) had met, 
he says, with idiots gifted with especial talents 
for: copying designs, for finding rhymes and 
for’performing music. “have known others,” 
he adds, “put watches together and other 
pieces of mechanism ; yet these individuals 
not only were unable to read books which 
tteated of their arts, but were utterly inco- 
herent when spoken to'about them.” At the 
Essex Hall Asylum for Idiots, near Colchester, 
there is a youth whose case, when first ad- 
mitted, was looked upon as ” hopeless. 
He was deaf, incapable of articulating 
although not-dumb, and appeared to have no 
serise of charige of place or change of. the cir- 
cumstances surrounding him. Yet his tutors 
gtadually found out that, like Dr: Fodére’s 
mechanists, he hada latent power of constrac- 
tion. This being assiduously encouraged, he 
presently made a neat model of a ship, with 


vessel printed on a cotton pocket-handker- 
chief. He is wow the glazier and carpenter 
of the establishmenf{ and does his work 
admirably. It'is*prglicted of this‘onee deaf 
and speechless creatjre, who now speaks and 
hears — that he be placed under the 
roof of some carpente: and his wife, or on an 
estate, be will make a valuable journeyman, 
and be an amiable, gentle, and attached de- 
pendent. Another boy in the same asylum 
could do nothing at first but tailor’s work, 
He has now acquired a passion for sewing on 
buttons. He always carries a bag, containing 
needles and thread, a thimble, and a large 
supply of buttons. Whenever a male visitor 
appears, this boy scrutinises the state of his 
buttons with the deepest interest. If he can 
only fmd a visitor'with a loose button or with 
a button wanting, he is happy, and instantly 
sets to work to sew it on again with the 
greatest dexterity. The Reverend Mr: Sidney 
reports of this lad : “he was so anxious to 
exhibit his skill to me, that he wanted to cut 
off one of my buttons to show how well he 
could restore it ; but, luckily, I happened to 
observe one nearly off a boy’s jacket, and he 
sewed it on as neatly and firmly as you could 
conceive.” 

The devoted and distinguished founder of 
the asylum on the Abendberg, in Switzer- 
land; Dr. Guggenbiihl—whose name has a 
peculiar attraction for us as being what an 
uneducated idiot might hit upon, in trying to 
say Jones—is inclined to think that no 
special aptitude is so frequently developed 
among idiots as one for mental arithmetic: 
It is remarkable that. among’ these disordered 
intellects, order and numbers should often be, 
of all other accomplishments, the most readily 
acquired. A patient admitted into the Park 
House Asylum for idiots; at Highgate—at 
first useless and generally incapable—was 
gradually trained to set’ out all the Sunday | 
clothes for the rest of the inmates ; and this’ | 
duty (in which he is assisted by one or two 
of his school-fellows) he directs and performs 
with curious exactness: There is: a boy at 
Essex’ Hall’ who cleans’ and takes care of all 
the knives and forks; he counts them care- 
fully at stated times, and, if he misses one; 
never’ rests until he finds it. Several calcu- 
lating. boys are mentioned in the reports of 
the'various asylums. They work out in their 
minds arithmetical problems of a by no 
means easy nature, that are put to them ; but 
they are wholly unable to calculate on paper 
or slate, or to describe how they get at’ their 
results. Distinctive specialities belong to 
some’ idiots, so fine’ and curious as’ to be 
searcely credible. A youth at the Highgate 
Asylum has the extraordinary gift of invari- 
ably knowing: the time, within a minuteor 
two, at any period of the day. On our mine 
him what o'clock it was, he instantly informe 
us; and he “went” better than our wateh, 
though it is a watch of reputation. Ait’ Dr. 
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Guggenbiihl’s establishment, there)is:a pupil 
whe has never been able'to acquire the cor- 
rect:pronunciation of his own native German 
language, but. who has: learned: to speak and 
to read French correctly, and who writes it| 
very well,,as we have-seen with our own eyes, 
Another youth was brought. into the same) 
asylum, to whom for a long: time it was im- 
possible to teach the difference between 
vanious objects, however opposite; it is 
doubtful. whether he knew any distinction 
between a. flower and! a table. At last, he 
identified. a, cat ; and from that moment cats 
became-the especial. business and pleasure of 
his-life. After continually playing with the} 
cat belonging to the asylum, and with her 
kittens, he improved sufficiently to be taught | 
to draw. He could draw nothing but cate, | 
and can draw nothing but cats. He produces 
drawings of cats, and: kittens in every con- 
ceivable variety of attitude and frolic, with 
astonishing’ expression.. And although: he 
cannot get beyond. cats, still, as: he has. ad- 
vanced in cats,.so. he has advanced in his 
habits and in his general intelligence. 
Changes of a remarkable nature have been 
effected in the external. appearance of idiots 
by training and. culture. Dr. Guggenbiihl 
tells us of: a little child brought to his estab- 
lishment in. a state “truly dreadful; the 
bodily organisation was that of a. stunted, 
withered skeleton, covered with. a. livid, | 
wrinkled, cold skin, Where there were some 


traces of muscles, elasticity, was wanting ; the 
extremities were: very small, the countenance 
deadly pale, the cheeks and forehead wrinkled, 
the: eyes. small and dark, and the whole 
expression of the face that of an old woman. 





In. the spring, when fine: weather adds to the 
favourable coffect of the pure mountain air in 
the cure of these miserable children, she was 
brought to. the’ Abendberg. The natural 
advantages of the situation were aided by the 
most careful medical. treatment and diet. 
Although this poor creature had been gradu- 
ally becoming more dwarf-like: and deformed 
ever since her birth, she now advanced rapidly 
towards a perfect development. Three months 
worked a visible improvement; the: muscles 
strengthened with her growth, the skin 
became elastic, and attained the usual degree 
of warmth, the wrinkles of the face vanished, 
the old-woman expression. disappeared, and the 

pleasing traces.of youth became apparent.” 
We-presume the bodily sensitiveness of this 
afflicted. class: to be increased, as their depri- 
vations are diminished. However this be, 
idiots often suffer less from physical. pain than 
beings of a finer organisation.. A. boy, now at’ 
Highgate, was once found by his:mother with 
a species of: buckle thrust. through his tongue: 
He had made this experiment merely to 
amuse himself, and testified. no inconvenience 
whatever—was vain of the ornament, but not 
otherwise moved. by it. Idiots: are found 
below the average sensitiveness to the'electric 
‘>. amd. yet, so remarkable are: the 
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contradictions in their nature, they are inva-. | 
riably affected by thunder and lightning. The 
mere approach of a thunderstorm is observed) 
to disorder the. stomachs of a whole: idiot 
asylum. They generally like musie—bright 
colours almost always—and are remarkably: 
susceptible to the influence of sunlight. Such 
things as they do, they do, as an: established 
rule, best on a bright: day, and: worst on a 
dark one. In respect of mental pain, as: of 
physical, they have their compensation, Se- 
paration from friends does not affect them 
much, grief and sorrow hold but: slight: do- 
minion over them, and the contemplation of 
death does not distress:‘them. They are very 
fond of attending prayers'in.a.body. What 
dim religious impressions they connect with 
public worship, it is impossible to say, but the 
struggling soul would seem to have some 
instinctive aspirations towards its Maker. 
The Institutions from which these facts are 
derived, are, as we have mentioned; of recent 
establishment. In eighteen hundred and 
twenty-eight M. Frerrus, Chief physician of 
the hospital for the Insane at Bieétre; near 
Paris, selected from the eight hundred cases 
under his care, such as were idiots, and or- 
ganised a school where, each morning, they 
were taught habits of order and industry, 
reading, writing, cyphering,and gymnastics. In 
—— hundred and thirty-one M. Vanrer 
followed the example in the Salpetriére lu- 
natic. asylum for females of which he had 
—vay In eighteen hundred and thirty-nine 
Dr. Guggenbiihl,, then a young physician at 
Zurich, observed a poor Crétin muttering a 
prayer before a crucifix, not comprehending 
what he was doing. He was so deeply 
affected by this: sight, that he entered a 
cottage near, for the purpose of ascertaining 
some particulars; and. learned, from the 
mother of the Crétin, that she had taught 
him the: prayer when he was: a little: child. 
Dr. Guggenbiihl became convinced, from that 
time, that there wasia dormant. mind in the. 
Crétins:;.and. resolved:to make them his pe- 
culiar study. He succeeded, by dint of great 
perseverance; in: establishing the asylum 
already several times referred: to, on. the 
Abendberg above Interlaken, and three: thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, and 
above: the level: at which crétinism,so preva- 
lent in Switzerland, is: known to exist. The 
establishment has flourished under’ Dr. Gug- 
genbiihl’s care; and he has travelled sue- 
cessfully into other countries: to: urge the 
foundation: of other asylums: They were set 
on foot.in various parts of Germany, in: Sar- 
dinia, and iw the: United. States; before they 
were thought of in England.. But in eighteen 
hundred and. forty-six some: ladies: in: Bath, 
having read an account of Dr: Guggenbiibl’s 
efforts; established.a:school for Idiots in that 
city ; which was, im eighteen hundred and: 
fifty-one removed: to Belvedere, a more: ele- 
vated and airy situation. At) the end of the 
year eighteen hundred and forty-seven, Dr. 
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Anprew Reep and Dr. Conotty excited 
public attention to the want of such an asylum 
in London, and so successfully, that they were 
soon enabled, by voluntary subscriptions, to 
take Park House, Highgate. The same 
society, accredited to the public by the same 
two eminent and respected names, now holds 
Essex Hall near Colchester, likewise. The 
first report thus graphically describes the 
opening of Park House, 

“The first gathering of the idiotic family 
was a spectacle unique in itself, and sufficiently 
discouraging to the most resolved, and not to 
be forgotten in after time by any. It wasa 
period of distraction, disorder, and noise of 
the most unnatural character. Some had 
defective sight; most had defective or no 
utterance ; most were lame in limb or muscle ; 
and all were of weak or perverted mind. 
Some had been spoiled, some neglected, and 
some unconscious and inert. Some were 
screaming at the top of the voice; some 
making constant and involuntary noises from 
nervous irritation ; and some, terrified at 
scorn and ill-treatment, hid themselves in a 
corner, from the face of man, as from the 
face of an enemy.” 

To this establishment we paid a visit within 
a few weeks of the present date. It is a fine 
detached house, beautifully situated at a con- 
siderable elevation above the metropolis— 
high ground is indispensable for the purpose 
—and looking down upon the spot where 
Richard Whittington heard the bells summon 
him to his glorious destiny of being thrice 
Lord Mayor of London. We found the 
school-room for male pupils—and full of 
pupils too—as quiet and orderly as any 
school-room we have ever seen. Writing 
was in progress, and the copies were clean, 
plain, and good. Drawing appeared to be the 
favorite pursuit. Barns, gables, gates, houses, 
walls, hay-stacks, churches, fences, and the 
usual compositions, were in many cases ex- 
ceedingly well executed. One pupil was very 
proud of a pump—a portrait, as we con- 
ceived—with the legend “Stick no Bills,” on 
it. Two young men—one, a curiously slow 
deep-voiced dark youth, and the other a 
round-shouldered healthy -looking fellow, 
rather overgrown and heavy—stood before a 
map of England, pointed out towns with a 
wand as they were named, and told what 
they were famous for—frequently correcting 
each other as the occasion arose; they also 
achieved some simple arithmetic. In a second 
room, likewise perfectly oor and placid, were 
some little fellows busily i peme straw of 
various colours. In a third, the whole male 
body turned out on parade, and were drilled 
by an old soldier ; going through their exer- 
cise with such precision, that we were dis- 
posed to suggest the addition of an Idiot 
Corps to the Militia. We found a work- 
room full of girls, sewing, and making little 
fancy ornaments with beads and _parti- 
coloured strips; some of the faces among 
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them were extremely pretty, and gave little or 
no indication of the blank within. We found 
rooms full of children of all ages, in the 
keeping of female attendants whose pleasant 
and patient countenances were a strong 
assurance of their being well selected, except 
in only one instance where we certainly 
derived a less agreeable impression. We 
found a capital gymnasium, which is of the 
first importance, as the mental faculties of 
these poor creatures can only be approached 
by strengthening their bodies and enlivening 
their spirits. There was but one child in 
bed. Every room was airy, orderly, and 
cheerful; and everybody seemed devoted 
heart and soul to the good work in hand, 
That class of persons, unhappily always 
too large a one for this world, who are so 
desperately careful to receive no uncom- 
fortable emotions from sad realities or pic- 
tures of sad realities, that they become the 
incarnation of the demon selfishness, and are, 
by their sickly letting-alone, the most into- 
lerably mischievous people in the community, 
will probably exclaim, “O, but all this must. 
be sainalele painful!” To which we reply, 
that such an affliction considered by itself is 
very painful; but that, considered with a 
rational reference to the alleviations and im- 
provements of which it is plainly susceptible 
under such treatment, it ought to become the 
reverse of painful, and ought to do the visitor 
good. Madam you are a lady of very fine 
feelings, you are very easily shocked, you 


“can’t bear” a great deal that a higher 
wisdom than yours would seem to have con- 
templated your bearing when your little 


place was allotted to you on this ball. This 
idiot child of thirteen, sitting in its little chair 
before the fire—as to its bodily growth, a child 
of six ; as to its mental development, nothing— 
is an odious sight to you. This idiot old man 
of eight, with the extraordinarily small head, 
the paralytic gestures, and the half-palsied 
forefinger, eternally shaking before his hatchet. 
face as he chatters and chatters, disturbs you 
very much. But, madam, it were worth 
while to enquire while the brazen head is yet 
saying unto you “Time is!” how much of 
the putting away of these unfortunates 
in past years, and how much of the putting 
away of many kinds of unfortunates at any 
time, may be attributable to that same refine- 
ment which cannot endure to be told about 
them. And, madam, if I may make so bold, 
I will venture to submit whether such delicate 
persons as your ladyship may not be laying 
up a rather considerable stock of responsi- 
bility ; and you will excuse my saying that I 
would not have so sensitive a heart in my 
bosom for the dignity of the whole corporation. 

When we had made the tour of the establish- 
ment and had looked at the whole prospect 
without and within, not forgetting the pet 
birds, or the idiot woman who was so busy in 
carrying the dinners about and so delighted 
to be useful, we came back to the schoolroom, 
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| and had, with the assistance of the master’s 
fiddle, The sea, the sea, in chorus, and like- 
wise All’s well! In the course of which 
latter piece our friend the deep-voiced boy 
ot a chance well known to, and appreciated 
y, the amateurs of the last generation. 
| Finally, several smoking-hot legs of mutton 
| were served, and grace was said, and all sat 
| down to dinner with a self-restraint and 
decorum perfectly wonderful. 

There cannot be a doubt that these Insti- 
tutions are deserving of all encouragement 
and support. They are truly humane, and 
they also afford opportunities for a most inte- 
resting study which may prove exceedingly 
beneficial to mankind. The causes of idiocy 
are as yet imperfectly understood, Little is 
known of the origin of the disorder, beyond 
the facts that idiocy is sometimes developed 
during the progress of dentition, and that it 
would seem to be generally associated with 
mental suffering, fright, or anxiety, or with 
a latent want of power, in the mother. 
These causes, however, are complex, and 
difficult to trace. A woman with two idiot 
children happened to mention that her hus- 
band was a drunkard and ill-used her. It 
was then supposed that their condition might 
be referable to his degraded habits and his 
treatment of his wife; but, on pursuing the 
inquiry, it appeared that these two children 
had been born in ‘his sober and kind days, 
and that the subsequent children of his later 
life were healthy and sensible. 

The funds of the society who maintain 
Park House and Essex Hall, are devoted in 
aid of the maintenance and education of 
idiots, for whom the parents pay a certain 
annual sum. This is an admirable means of 
helping those who help themselves, and who, 
as the subjects of a peculiar misfortune, have 
a pressing claim’on such aid. But we hope, 
through the instrumentality of these establish- 
ments, to see the day, before long, when the 
pauper idiot will be similarly provided for, at 
the public expense. Then may some future 
Mr. Cottier—if our friend in his zeal and 
diligence be destined to have any successor 
—find in some future annotated copy of 
SaaksPEARE, the following happy emendation : 


“A tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound instruction, 
Signifying something.” 


THE BORROWED BOOK. 


In that delightful breathing time’ between 
the school and the world, while yet the choice 
of a profession hangs trembling in the balance, 
I went down to spend a long holiday with an 
uncle who was a Lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy, and the chief officer of a little coast 
guard station, at a spot called Borley Gap, on 
the coast of Suffolk. I was in no hurry to 
settle the question of a profession. Lord 
Eldon himself could not have been more 
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inclined to “take time to consider” than 1 
was, 

Several months passed ; and our people at 
home, who had been deliberating on this 
eae ever since I was born, were still 

oe I spent my time in horse- 
riding on the sands ; in deep sea fishing with 
our chief boatmen; in spearing for eels in 
salt ditches in the low parts ; or in shooting 
plover, or “pluvver,” as we pronounced it, on 
the heaths, Our station was a low range of 
wooden buildings, black with pitch and 
blistered by the sun, consisting of my uncle’s 
house and den, and accommodation for 
six men and their families, There were no 
other houses near; except a kind of general 
store, kept by a man named Bater, where the 
farmers and some fishermen came sometimes 
to buy whatever they might want. Round 
about us for some miles were little hills and 
dales of gorse and whin, in which adders 
were said to be plentiful ; and, just beneath 
us, stretched the hay where there was a great 
battle between the Englishand Dutch fleets in 
Charles the Second’s time. The cliff. at this 
part, was a kind of sandstone, upon which you 
could cut letters with a penknife; and the 
sea was incessantly wearing away its base, 
bringing down sometimes great masses of the 
upper cliff, and threatening to bring us down 
too, at last, if we did not step back a little, 
The boatmen used to point out a mound in 
the water, at which they said our signal post 
had stood not many years before, and some 
old people could tell you of churches and 
monasteries, and even towns, that now lay 
under the sea. There were plenty of places 


in which smugglers might have a chance of a - 


good run, if they were bold enough to try it. 
I had some hopes of an encounter; the men 
could tell traditions of desperate fights equal 
to anything ever seen in a play. But. the 
age of bold smuggling, as well as the age of 
chivalry, is fled. Mr. M‘Culloch reduces it 
to a science, and shows the laws that govern 
it to be the same as affect all other pro- 
fessions, in which risk and profit are nicely 
balanced. Old Martin, one of our men, who 
knew my anxiety to see a living specimen of 
a smuggler, did wake me up early one 
morning with the exciting intelligence that 
one had been caught and was actually in the 
kitchen. I dressed, like a cabin enger 
who hears that the vessel has struck upon a 
rock, and rushed down the stairs. I found 
our servant Hester—who was a sickly girl, 
subject to fits—in the kitchen, and asked her, 
breathlessly, Where the smuggler was ? 
“ That’s him, sir,” said Hester, turning and 
pointing to a man sitting quietly on the 
edge of a chair, in the corner of the room. 
He was as thorough a country lout as 
you would meet in a show at a fair—a 
thin, stooping, knock-kneed, freckle-faced, 
grinning, squinting, red-haired young fellow, 
in a smock frock, with a Napoleonian tuft of 
hair in the middle of his forehead, which he 
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seemed very anxious to be ‘pulling, but his 
hands were handcuffed. His legs were free, 
however, and he was quite able:to runaway ; 
«which he would have done, no doubt, but for 
ithe fear of our Hester, in whose charge ‘the 
watchman thad ‘left him. ‘I did mot ifeel 
enough curiosity to follow him to ‘the watch- 
thouse, and I do mot remeniber now what 
daring act had brought him to that degrading 
position. Ido remember, however, meeting 
old Martin again that day, and asking him, 
“How it was that all the smugglers in:his 
stories were such ‘murderous villains, while 
everywhere else they were as mild as lambs ?” 

@ld Martin did mot like»any joking upon 
the subject of his smuggling ‘stories. He 
shook ‘his head, and merely said, ‘“ Wait:till 
next time.” Then, to ‘put :an ‘end «to ‘the 
conversation, he drew out his spy-glass and 
‘began ‘to observe what the men were doing 
in the Jenny ;—a kindof barge, in which lived 
two look-out ‘men, and which always stood, 
high and dry, on a*part of the beach. 

“But,” said I (for Ixwould snot det him off 
so cheaply), “they ‘tell me ‘the ast man was 
just «such a ‘bumpkin as that fellow yon 
caught this morning.” 

“T didn’t catch ‘him,” ‘said the old man, 
evasively. 

“But you ‘caught :the ‘last;” said J, “and 
they tell:me more by running after him, than 
iby ‘fighting with him.” 

“Well; ” said Martin, peevishly. “Smug- 
gling ain’t-what it was.” 

“Ay! ay! Martin,” said J, “itis the 
old story. The wonderful times -ane :always 
past. ‘To-day is never like yesterday.” 

The old man did not answer my ‘remark ; 
dbut:merely took off his shat,.and bending his 
chead downwards, bade:me “just look atthat:” 
I notieed, for the first time,.a long line across 
the back of his head, »where the hair was 
wanting, and the:scalp ‘looked quite white, as 
‘itwwill where:a wound has healed. He put on 
thisyhat:again, and ‘said, “It ain’t.such fellows 
as that pitiful sneak this morning that ‘IL 
amark aiman like it.” 

“T mever heard of this before,” said (I, 
“" Where, in-the name ‘of all that’s -fierce! did 
you get such a»wound:as that ?” 

“ Never mind,” he replied, with-an. affected 
obstinacy ‘which I knew «would melt «away 
vin ‘a moment, “I suppose vyou'll say I fell 
asleep onmy watch, and dreameii it.” 

“No,” said I, “this isa certificate that you 
will mot Jose very .easily ; tell:me something 
‘about it.” 

“Jt -was a:son of those 'Baters, who keep 
the :huckster’s,” said Martin; “a nest of 
rascals they:are. I have:told our commander, 
many a time, ‘that «smuggling will always 
flourish till they are rooted.out ; and-he says 
he knows it: »which being ‘the case, :any 
sensible:man would naturally ask, why they 
don’t root:them out 7” 

“You can’t do anything till you cateh 
them smuggling, Martin,” d interrupted. 
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“Why, everybody knows ‘they are con- 
The whole family ot 
them has got ‘their living chiefly by it for I 
don’t ‘know ‘how many generations. Ask 
that :child there: ask anybody. But, never 
i was out on my 
‘watch one might—it is full seven years ago 
—-a very dark night .it was, and my beat 
lay along ‘by old Borsted chureh that stands 
out, all in ruins, on a point /half rubbed away 
by the sea. It is about the dreariest spot 
along the coast; but I did not care :about 


‘that, as far as what.harm men could do me; 
though Jd don’t .like ‘the way of those old 
‘tumble-down ‘churches at:night.” 


“(Pooh,” said I, “you don’t ‘believe in 


ghosts.” 


“Ma. John,” said the old :man, solemnly, 
“T could tell you .a stery woul make yon 
think a little different about ghosts: -but 


mever'mind now. (My walk ‘was on the cliff, 


at that part. I passed ‘the church onee; 
and-when I‘had got to the end of :my: beat, 
and hail met the next man, .and bid him 
gooil night, I turned back to ,go over ‘the 
ground again. I had left. him about twenty 
minutes when I+ came ‘to the church again. 
‘Daxk night as it was, I could see the shape 
of its rent and sagged walls, and the sky 
through .its windows. My way ‘lay right 


under 'the.old low wall, and I always walked 


pretty fast by there; but this time [thought 
J saw something moving, just this:side of the 
wall. I stopped a moment, and :watched 
it, and then I saw avhat seemed to me the 
shape of aman standing upright. I -chal- 
lenged him directly, :and ran towards him. 
I thought I-sasv him leap over ‘the wall; but 
when J eame up there, and looked.about, I. 
could see no one. However, I drew.out my 
pistols, and got .ever into the .church-yard 
and walked about there forsome.time; but 
I could see nothing like a man there, .and I 
began to think I had only faneied it, and :wes 


getting over the wall.again, just where I got 


over before, when 1.stumbled. over something 
on the ground. I stooped down:and found it 
was a large parcel, strapped across and 
across, like a :hawker’s pack,and very heavy. 
I was curious to know «hat «was :in it. 
Luckily I carried a dark lantern in my pocket, 
besides some*German tinder, and matches to 
light my port-fire, if I wantetl. Well, I struck 
a light, and lighted my ‘lantern, which ‘I set 
beside me on the ground, while I began to 
undo the pack. It seemed to me all fine 
tobacco, pressed hard—I dare say some thirty 
pound of it. Perhaps there’s something else — 
under this, thought I; -butjust.as I began:to 
turn it over, I heard 1a footstep close tome, 
and before I could get off.my knees ‘Lifelta 
blow on the back of the head, which staggered 


me for a moment. Another blow followed 


-—-on ‘the shoulder this time; but my coat 


was thick just there, antl ay leather .brace 
protected me, so that it didn’t cut :through. 
I got upon my feet, ,and closed \with ‘the 
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fellow. I was ‘hurt a good deal, and could 
feel the blood ‘trickling down my neck, in- 
side my cravat; but I mever found ‘the man 
that I was afraid to grapple, and I.did not 
eare for losing a little blood. I knew I 
should master him:: but /Irtook time in order 
to tire ‘him out ‘first. When I ‘felt him 
getting wedker, I grasped both his wrists, 
and pressed my chin into ‘his chest, ‘till I 
brought him down upon his'back. He swore 
at me awfully, like a great bully as he was : 
I knew him by his voice. 

“You don’t escape me ‘this ‘time, Jem 
‘Bater, said I. 

“T kept my knees firm upon him, and when 
I felt him beginning ‘to ‘struggle, I pressed 
heavily,and grasped his'throat, till/he hallooed 
(for mercy. We had ‘kicked over my lantern 
in the struggle, and iit was hardly within 
reach; but I leaned ‘forward, and snatehed 
it up, before‘he could throw'me. He strove 
har to prevent my lighting my port-fire ; 
but I managed it, at last; and up went 
its bright balls of fire into the air, making 
everything look blue around us, and ,as 
distinct as by day, ‘for a moment. It was 
a full quarter-of-an-hour ‘before the -men 
who had seen my signal arrived there ; 
and all that time I was kneeling ‘still in 
the dark on that scoundrel, and struggling 
with him every ‘now and'then. ‘I henall the 
man approaching, and I hallooed to him ; and 
soon -after another man came up, from ‘the 


other side. Jem Bater ‘never spoke a word 


after that. “We handcuffed ‘him, and took 
him to thenearest-station. I felt very weak, 
and the next day I hada fever, and was laid 
up for six weeks.” 

‘“ And the man?” said I. 

“Oh, he was tried at ‘Bury, and sent-ona 
trip to Botany Bay for seven years. That's 
my story, as concerns this mark upon my 
head. Now Ihope:you avon’t goto laugh at 
my-smuggling stories again.” 

We had. some'bad weather soon after that, 
which put astop'to all open-air amusements. 
My unele had no‘ books that'I cared’ to read; 
but there were afew atthe »watchhouse for 
the use of the men, which -were more ‘to my 
liking. Old Martin’ began ‘to pitch what he 
called his.summer-house, "which was the re- 
mains of an old boat, set upright, and ‘half 
buried in the ground. ‘Beside’this, he always 
planted in the spring some scarlet beans,which 
ran up and covered it, and gradually extending 
‘over ‘two projecting ‘poles in front, formed a 
kind of arbour ‘to which the rotten old boat 
served ‘for a back. ‘Here ‘he would sit, and 
smoke, and contemplate his cabbages «and 
onions, when he ‘had ‘time. ‘I offered to put 
on a pair of tarpauling overhauls and help 
him -with ‘his work, one day ; but, although 
covering everything: with pitch. or tar was his 
mania, he did not-care for any help. Nothing 
seemed to my landlubberly understanding 
more easy than'to keep smearing and daubing 
mm piece of wood; but the old: man persist 
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that “there aas-a ‘knack in it)” and that I 
“couldn’t. do it as it ought to be done.” We 
had strong gales ‘blowing on shore, about 
this time ; and some vessels got aground. 
Our people saved the whole-crew of a ‘Dutch 
“billy-boy” one ‘night, by .means of Captain 
Manby’s line and rocket: and anothertime 
Martin and some others (I don’t choose to 
mention names) went off inthe life-boat, and 
rescued several of the crew of a coal-brig, 
that went to pieces ‘in ‘the bay ; but-several | 
were drowned and their bodies washed ashore 
on various points of the:beach. 

One day I told old Martin ‘that I‘had read 
through all-the books at the watchhouse ; and 
desired ‘him, after'the fashion of my'Lord Tom 
Noddy (who wasn’t'known then),‘to tell me 
true, what an indolent :man could | find to 
do. Martin, with the oracular brevity of an 
“answer to correspondents,” replied immedi- 
ately, “Send and ask the Inspecting Com- 
mander to lend you.a book.” | This was the 
very thing. Captain Bland hadalways been 
very friendly with me-;.and now I reecolleeted 
his offering once to lend me Gardyer’s History 
of Dunwich, which I did not send ‘for at the 
time, being entirely devoted ‘to out-door 
sports-at'that period ;.and-so I had: forgotten 
all about it. 

“But ‘how am I to get a bodk sent here 
from a place seven milesaway?” said I 

“How? Easy enough. ‘You send a 
letter to: him by «he first man «whose ‘beat 
lies that way. He’ll meet the next man, and 
give it to him ; and-+so on::and the book ’ll 
come back the:same way.” 

“So I will, Martin,’ said I. “ Tfever Tam 
in a dilemma, and don’t come to ask -your 





advice, may I never get out of it!” 


“You domany a more foolish ‘thing than 
that, Mister John,” said the old man, slyly. 
Old ‘Martin’s plan was, as ‘he said, “ Easy 
enough.” Each boatman had a beat of about 


‘a: mile-and-a-half (I think) along ‘the shore— 


generally on the sands, but sometimes—-where 
the beach .was bad walking, or when the 
water ‘was high—upon ‘the cliff, just above. 
The men whose beats joimed were bound Ly 
the regulations to meet each other at. certain 
hours during the night—the first. who arrived 
at the boundary mark having to wait for the 
other. By this ‘means, therefore, it was 
possible to send a parcel round the avhole 
kingdom, if necessary. I wrote a-note to 
Captain Bland that night, reminding -him of 
his promise, and beggiug him to ‘forward’ the 


‘book by the means Lhave mentioned. Captain 


Bland ‘complied ‘at onee with my request ; 
offering me at the-same time the:loan: of.any 
books in ‘his library; .an offer-of which ‘I at 
onee began to avail myself. Thus.a lar 
book post was established between our house 
and the principal station*for that part. 

One wintry afternoon, meeting. old \Martin 
about an hour before dark: going to his duty— 
which was, this time, at a spot about halfway 


between us and ‘the inspecting:commander’s | 
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house—I hailed him, and begged him to look 
out for a book which I expected that night. 
It was Smollett’s Peregrine Pickle, of which I 
had once read a part, and was very anxious 
to read the rest. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said the old man, “ If the 
next man brings it the first time we meet, I'll 
send it on at once.” 

“Thank you, Martin,” said I. “ Your 
watch is Borsted way to-night, isn’t it? Tl 
walk a little way with you.” 

“T can’t lag, Mister John,” said the old 
man: “but if you don’t mind walking, 
Tl thank you for your company. It’s nigh 
three miles from here to the beginning of my 
beat, and I must get there before dark.” 

“ How many men are there between here 
and you, Martin?” 

“ Two, sir.” 

“ And between you and the captain’s ?” 

“ One, sir.” 

“ Have you got your port-fire all right ?” 
He pulled it out of his coat pocket, showed it 
tome, and put it back again. “ Ishall look out 
for blue stars your way, to-night, Martin,” 
said I, “ now I know your walk lies along by 
the old church wall again.” 

“T saw something very curious there last 
night,” said he, dropping his voice. 

“Nothing that left another scar like that 
on your head, I hope.” 

“ No, sir. It was no man nor woman either 
this time. It wasa strong light, moving among 
the old tombs; so bright, that I could see 
every blade of grass, and sprig of nettle where 
it rested a moment. I stood and looked over 
the wall, and watched it creeping about from 
mound to mound, and resting in corners, and 
running about the broken wall ; till, all of a 
moment, I missed it, and it never came back 
again.” 

“But didn’t you get over the wall to see 
what it was?” 

“T should as soon think of raking in a pond 
after the moon.” 

“Why? What do you suppose it was?” 

“T don’t know: but I know what my poor 
‘old mother would have said, if she had been 
alive.” 

“ What would she have said ?” 

“That no man that sees that ever lives 
long. She would have called it a corpse 
candle.” 

“Pooh! Tl tell you what it was. Some 
fellows who know there’s no chance with you 
in a tussle, have heard of your weak side, and 
determined to try what a trick will do. 
Depend upon it, it was only the light from 


with some brandy keg near by, It’sa common 
trick that.” 

“ If I thought so,” said the old man, waxing 
indignant at the bare supposition of his 
having been taken in, “ they should pay for it 
next time.” 

“TI dare say they won't try it again yet 
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awhile,” said I; “but when they do, just 


spring over the wall, and give ’em a shot 
where you think they’re likely to be. LIleave 
you here. Good night.” 

“ Good night, sir,” said the old man; and 
I shook hands with him, 

I looked after him as he walked along the | 
beach, till I could not see him any longer ; for 
it was beginning to get dusk. I was alone that | 
night, my uncle being gone to Framlingham | 
to spend the evening with a friend there, [ 
took tea by firelight in my uncle’s room, and 
sat for some time afterwards musing and lis- 
tening to the roar of the tide coming in on the 
beach, which I could smell in the room, There 
was hardly any wind abroad; but the night 
was dark, for there was no moon up, and the 
sky was rather cloudy. I began to get impa- 
tient for the book; and when I heard the 
house clock strike seven (which was about the 
time I expected it) I put on my hat, and 
walked down the beach, to meet the boat- 
man coming in. I walked on for half a mile 
before I met- him, when, to my disappoint- 
ment, I found that he had not got the book, 
“His comrade had not spoken to him about 
it,” he said ; but he could not tell me whether 
he had seen old Martin ornot. I did not care 
to go back then without the book. I resolved 
to go on until I met the next man, in the hope 
of hearing some tidings of it: and so I bade 
him “ good night,” and kept on along the 
beach, There is always some light near the 
water on the darkest night, and I could see 
very well to pick my way over the shingle till 
I came to a part where the walking became 
difficult, and I was glad to find a place to 
mount on to the sand cliff. As I ascended, 
the large full moon seemed to rise slowly out 
of the sea, just under the line of the clouds, 
I stood awhile, leaning on the wooden rail 
near the edge of the cliff, and watching the 
broad, undulating line of yellow light upon 
the surface of the waters, I was near a little 


‘fishing village, and I was not surprised to 


hear the voices of some people who were 
walking on the road, not far behind me. I 
did not listen to what they said ; but as they 
came nearer, I suddenly caught the words, 

“ Peerigryne Pickle.” 

“ What?” said a voice that sounded like a 
woman’s. 

“ Peerigryne Pickle,” repeated her com- 
panion louder than before, “ It’s the name 
of somebody, can’t you understand ?” 

The woman laughed loudly, and I could not 
catch what followed, for they were too far now 


| for me to hear their words distinctly. I looked 
some dark lantern, with which they tried to | 
mystify you, while they were getting clear off | 


back, and saw that the man was a tinker, 
for he carried a coal fire in an old saucepan, 
which was blazing and smoking out of holes 
in the side, as he swang it to and fro beside 
him. I stood looking after them, and won- 
dering at the strangeness of the coincidence, 
till I lost their voices altogether, and they 
disappeared down a descent in the road, It 
struck me at first that one of the men might 
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have dropped the book by the way, and that 
it was possible that the tinker had found it. 
I deliberated a moment whether to walk after 
him, and question him about it ; but I could 
not expect him to tell me the truth if he had. 
Bésides, what could I have said to the man ? 
That I had overheard him mention the name 
of a book that I expected to be sent to me 
from a distance, and that I, therefore, sus- 
ted that he had that very book? A 
avourite novel of Smollett’s was not so rare 
a book that a tinker might not have an old 
copy of it. The circumstance was extra- 
ordinary, and had startled me at first ; but I 
became convinced as I walked on that this 
was one of those improbable coincidences, of 
which every man may perhaps remember one 
or two having happened to himself at some 
time. 

I kad now walked some distanc@ upon the 
beat of the second look-out man, and I began 
to be surprised at not meeting him; but I 
would not give it up now. looked down 
over the sands at times, but I could see 
nothing of him there, and the fide was coming 
in fast. The path at this spot was along a 
raised causeway, flanked with heaps of shingle, 
and overgrown with bramble and sloe bushes, 
and rank sea reeds, There was scarcely any 
danger from the tide at any of those parts. 
Llooked out for a stile which was the boundary 
between the beat of the second man and that of 
old Martin; and I began to be alarmed at not 
having met the man bets. I hallooed once 
or twice and got no answer, but a little further 
on I mounted a hillock, and saw the stile at 
about a hundred yards distance. I thought I 
noticed a man beside it, and I shouted to re 

“ All right, sir,” replied the man ; and it 
was a relief to me to recognise the boatman’s 
voice. 

“T have been looking for To all along the 
beach, Mr. Cole, ” said I, began to think 
you were lost.” 

“Martin was to meet me here at eight. I 
have been waiting for him.” 

“What's the time ?” 

“ A quarter after the hour.” 

“Ts he generally punctual ?” 

“T have known him as much behind. He’s 
gone watching or wandering after some Jack- 
o’Lantern, you may depend. You’ll hear him 
in a minute or two.” 

We waited for some time and listened ; but 
we could hear nothing but the noise of the water 
rushing in, and filling up the spaces between 
the crags as each wave came in. I pulled my 
watch out, and looking closely at it, saw that 
it was half past eight. I began to get anxious. 

“ Have you seen Martin to-night ?” said I. 

“T parted with him here at five o’clock.” 

“Did he say anything about a book he was 
to bring me ?” 

“No, not a word.” 

“Cole,” said I, “I ho 
has happened to poor old 
him the incident of the tinker. 


to God nothing 
artin!” and I told 
We decided 
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to walk on for some distance, and look about 
forhim. The light was getting stronger ag, 
the moon rose. The boatman kept a looks} 
out over the heath, while I walked along tha; 
crag path, shouting “Martin!” as I went, 
and allooing now and then. There was 4 
little cottage on the heath, where we hoped taj 
get assistance ; but we found no one at home, 
there, except an old woman. She lent us aj 
horn lantern which was of use for our search, 
We were now drawing near Borsted church, 
and I remembered, with a shudder, my i 
versation with the old man that very oe 

and told the boatman of it. We looked. all 
about the old wall, and among the gorse 
bushes, holding the lantern low; but wef 
did not find anything there. The boatman: 
would have gone on, but I called to him to 
stop. “We must look in the church- -yard,” 
said I, “I advised him to look about there, if 
he saw the light again.” 

We both climbed over the wall, and began 
to look about among the graves. A moment 
after, my companion called to me from a little 
distance. “This way, sir, quick, Look here !” 
I held down my lantern where he pointed. 
Poor old Martin! I had been unintentionally 
the cause of his death. He was lying side- 
ways on the ground, his head bleeding from a 
large wound, and looking as if he had been 
beaten with a stick or a stone—the moss be- 
neath soaked with blood. His hands were 
quite cold: he must have been dead some time, 
Cole drew his cutlass and gave me one of his 
ae and we walked all about the ruins, 

ut the murderers had left no trace behind. 
They had robbed him of everything—even ta 
his arms. His pockets were turned inside-- 
out ; his watch, and even an old Spanish gold 
coin with a hole in it, which I knew he always 
carried about him,’ were gone. The man 
lighted his port-fire, and in ten minutes another - 
boatman arrived. 

“Tt’s some of that infernal gang’s doings,” 
said Cole, “I always knew they run goods at 
this point. It was close here that that 
scoundrel Jem Bater set upon the old man: 
before.” 

“When did you see Martin last?” I askedi 
the new comer. 

“ At six o’clock. I gave him a book from 
Captain Bland. It was in a parcel and ad- 
dressed to you, sir.” 

“ Cole,” said I, “we must not lose a moment, 
That tinker had some hand in it.” 

There was only one beat between this point 
and the captain’s house ; and several other men 
arrived shortly after. The body was removed 
to the chief station, and one of the new 
comers volunteered to watch on Cole’s beat, 
while we went together in search of the sup- 
posed murderer. I quieted Cole’s scruples by 
promising to explain all to my uncle, and we 
started, walking at a quick pace. We 
again the spot where I had heard the con- 
versation, and followed the road, leaving 
bei cece teem ato tmeare: uncle's house some distance to the left, 
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till we emerged on the high road to Sax- 
|| miundham. We could hardly hope to over- 
|, take the man and woman before they got 
|) ifito the town, but we kept on. A toll gate- 
ti Mae told us that a tinker had 
|, through there nearly an hour before; “he 
‘|} Mad not notieed any woman with him,” he 
i! id) But we came to a public-house a little 
| Higher up the road; and there we found the 
tinker’s portable fire-place, standing beside 
the door. 
- “We've got him now,” said Cole. “Hush!” 
He crept into the passage, and looked through 
the crack of the door of the tap-room, where 
there was: a noise of men’s voices. “That's 
Kim sitting apart im the corner,” said Cole. 


|) -*T could have picked the villain out among a 


thousand. Follow me!” 

“Do you belong to that fire outside, 

ister?” said my companion. 

“Ye-e-s,” replied the tinken, yawning and 
‘stretching: himself. 

“That trick-won’t: do,” said Cole. “Men 
don’t feel'sleepy after: suchia day’s work as 
you've being doing. Come, you've got a book 
somewhere about’ you.” 

“Me!” exclaimed the tinker. “ What do 
you mean. by comin’ and bullyin’ a man: like 
that ?' I’ve got no book.” ’ 

“What: do-you call. that?” said: my com- 
panion thrusting his hand into his: side-poeket 
and drawing out a thick volume. “ Isn’t that 
a book ?” 

: © And’ s’pose-it is?” said the tinker, 
parently quite unabashed at:the exposure. 


ap- 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and went, 
with us. without speaking a word. At the 
watchhouse, he persisted in saying that he 
had found the. book that. morning, and that I 
was mistaken in saying I had met him with 
a woman. Captain Bland, however;.came the 
next day before the magistrate, and. stated 
the book had only left Sala the evening 
before; and I was able to swear to the 
tinker’s voice being the same as that. of the 
map. who had passed me at Parley. Nothing 
more was. found upon the man The 
magistrate remarked that, the woman might 
perhaps have: been sent to dispose of the 
remainder of the property,, and. directed a, 
search to be made: for her: his hypothesis 
was, rendered more. probable when we learned 
that the. woman had inquired, for the man at 
the public-house soon after we left, and had. 
not: been heard of:since., A surgeon, who had 
examined the body, stated that the wound, 
on the head might.have been inflicted by some, 
blunt. instrument, similar to the soldering iron 
which the tinker carried with. him. No spots 
of blood, however, or any marks.of a struggle 
were found upon him. On the following day, 
the tinker begged: to: see the magistrate, to 
whom. he: confessed, that the stories he had 
told were. false: but.he. still persisted. that.he 
knew nothing of the murder.. He accounted 
for the possession of the book, by saying that 
as he: was, walking along the road near 
Borsted, some. time. after. dark on the night 
of the.murder, he saw by, the light of his fire 
aman standing at the corner of a lane, with 


“You're a cool! raseal,” said) Cole, as;he;several packs. and. bundles: on; the ground 
opened it, and we both read the name of! beside him, as if. he had. been carrying them 
Captain Bland on:the-title page. “ Where did | and were.resting:awhile; that the man begged 


you get this?” 

“T found it;” said the. tinker: 

“You'll come along with us; and. tell that 
story tothe police,” said Cole. 

“I won't, though,” replied. the, man 
“Where's your authority? Shew me your 
staff. I'm sure. these gen’!’men won't sit 
quiet, and see.a poor man dealt with like 
that.” But the gentlemen referred ‘to did sit 

viet ; and seemed to be well acquainted with 
the proverb about interfering in strangers’ 
quarrels. 

“Come; it’s no use,” continued my compa- 
nion, “Where’sthe woman that waswith you?” 

“With me!” exclaimed the man. “Nobody 
@an say they saw: any woman with, me, 
to-day.” 
. “But I can, though,” ‘said I coming forward. 
“J heard what you were talking:about too.” 

“Where might that. have been, now?” 
asked the tinker; with the same coolness, 

“Onvthe road, along the cliff near.Parley.” 

“T ain’t been near Parley,” said the tinker. 
“Say Blyborongh or Yoxford; and. I grant it 

ui! >» 


“Come,” said. Cole; who had been over. the 
house, and: ascertained that, the woman, was 
not'there. “You must.go with us to Sax- 
mundham;” upon which the tinker coolly 





him. hurriedly to give. hima lift with them, 
promising to pay. him for his trouble; and 
that he then left the woman in charge of his 
fixe and went up.the lane. with the stranger, 
carrying two of the packs ; that the stranger 
told him he had expected a friend to come 
and help him on with his load, bunt that he 
was in a hurry and couldn’t wait for him ; 
and that in this way they carried the packs 
about two miles, the man urging him, con- 
tinually to hasten, to a spot where he put 
them m a. chaise. cart, which was waiting 
there, paying the tinker two shillings for his 
trouble. He stated further that when he 
returned to the woman:she showed him a 
book, which she admitted having taken out 
of one.of the bundles while the stranger was 
talking to him, and that it was of this book 
that they were talking when they passed me 
at Parley: for the woman not being able to 
read was asking him about-the nature of the 
book.. The woman, he: said, had been tra- 
velling with him; and being tired with 
walking and. carrying the pack, he had sent 
her with one of the shillings to a village at 
some distance to buy some meat: bidding her 
joim him at the little public-house. He could 
not say what had become of her; but he 
supposed she had heard, of his being “in 
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trouble,” and abseonded.. This was his latest 
account of the matter; but no one believed 
it; although he brought a friend of his to 
swear “that he had known Jerry Cutts, the 
tinker, from a boy ; and that he (Jerry Cutts) 
was always a great liar’—a fact which did 
not seem to have at all lessened his esteem 
for him. 

Poor old Martin was buried in the parish 
churchyard, about a week after; we set up a 
stone there to-his memory. Noone grieved for 
his sad fate, or missed him more'thantI did. 
The place seemed altogether changed without 
him, and I should have been glad to return 
home at once, but for the interest of seeking 
for evidence of the murderer. Publi¢ opinion 
was strong against the tinker; but the 
woman had’ never been found, though we 
had advertised her in the Hue and Cry. I 
had always some doubts of his guilt, notwith- 
standing his shuffling, and the suspicious 
circumstance of the woman absconding ; 
and I mentioned them to my uncle. The 
tinker persisted in the truth of. his last 
story. He said: that his only reason for 
a was his: fear of gettiig into 
trouble by the woman’s theft ; but that if he 
had known that he should be charged with a 
murder, he would have told the whole truth 
at once. He declared’ that the’woman could 
corroborate what he said if she were found : 
but that she was apparently determined to 
desert him in his trouble. He even gave us 
some clue to her probable hiding place ; 
though the officers afterwards lost all trace 
of her. Enquiries were made into the tinker’s 
history, and it was found that he, as well as 
the woman, had been long known about the 
country, and that» both had been in jail for 
theft ; a circumstance that told much against 
them in the minds:of the public. Poor Jerry 
not te cured;:in spite of His:protesta~ 
‘ions, of his unfortunate propensity, declared 
that he had “never been inside: a prison: in 
his life ;” buta jailor from Bury being brought 
forward, and addressing him with!“ How do 
you do, Mr. Cutts?” he was conipelled to 
admit that he knew that gentleman slightly. 

A. circumstance soon afterwards occurred 
tending, more than’ anything. before known, 
to exculpate the tinker. The ground between 
Borsted cliurch and the spot’ where he 
pretended to have met the man with the 
packs—and along which, if his story was true, 
the murderer must have passed just before— 
was thoroughly searched’; and the result was 
the discovery of a heavy “life-preserver” 
in a dry ditch: Some traces of: blood were 
distinctly noticeable in the crevices’ of the 

laited steel’ wire: The handle was: worn 

right, and had other distinguishing marks, 
by which a dealer in: old iron: identified it-as 
‘being one that he had sold:to'a man, only a 
few dose before the murder ; and his :deserip- 
‘tion of this man exactly tallied with the 
‘account given by the tinker. The surgeon 
declared the wound to be more likely to have 
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been made with this weapon than with the 
soldering iron, 

The general conviction that the tinker was 
the murderer had somewhat relaxed the 
efforts of the officers im other quarters. But 
a reaction had: now; set in, and: conferences 
were held at my uncle’s on the probabilities 
of whatever suppositions: might occur to us, 
The murder appeared not‘to have beén com- 
mitted for the mere sake of:robbery: rifling the 
old man’s’\pocket was'probably an afterthought. 
This was shewn by the fact of the scufile 
having evidently taken place in the church- 
yard, whither he must have’ pursued the 
murderer ; a fact that at once set aside the 
hypothesis that the latter had planned and 
begun the attack. There could be little . 
doubt that Martin had: noticed again the 
light in the churchyard of which he had 
ev tome, and that he had sprung over . 
the wall, and found’ himself at once engaged 
in a struggle with smugglers—whether one 
or more—who had concealed some goods 
there: and that either by foree or cunning 
he had been overcome. This would entirely 
agree with the tinker’s story ; and the cir- 
cumstance of the life-preserver finally con- 
vinced: us! that: the man with the packs: was 
the murderer. 

It- was immediately resolved to search the 
house of the Baters, who were generally 
suspected to havea hand in any smuggli 
done in those parts—a suspicion which ol 
Martin himself, more than any others, had 
always encouraged, It will be remembered 
that: it was: a son of these people who had 
attacked the old man onee before; and had 
been transported in- consequence for seven 
This was nedrly eight. years -before,, 
and it was probable that he had returned to 
England; although he'had not yet been seen 
iu the neighbourhood. Suspicion had not 
rested upon him—the extraordinary facts of 
the tinker’s capture having: diverted people’s 
attention; and the circumstances of the 
murder prevetiting the’ supposition that it 
had been instigated by feelings of revenge, 
The description of the man who bought the life- 
preserver was found to bear little resemblance; 
except in the matter of height, with my 
uncle’s recollection of- Jem Bater ; no stranger 
had been seen lately in the neighbourh 
nor at the Baters’ house: indeed, we learn 
from aman who had lately been there to btiy 
some articles, that Mrs. Bater stated that she 
had just received a letter from her sori, and 
that she expected him home shortly. 

It was, however; determined that a party of 
us, including an officer, should make an entry 
there suddenly at night. A search-warrant 
was procured privately ; and a little after 
dark one night we contrived, by means of a 

lank, to crogs a ditch into a garden at the 
Pack of the house ; but-the doors and windows 
being bolted we could not obtain an entry 
that way without alarming the inmates: There 
were some salt water trenches'in the garden, 
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in which they kept live lobsters and other fish 
for sale ; and it was resolved that one of us 
who was least known should go round to the 
front, and feign a desire to purchase some of 
these. Meanwhile the remainder of our 
y drew aside. Soon afterwards we heard 
the bolts of the door withdrawn, and pre- 
sently saw our companion come out, accom- 
ied by old Bater holding a candle, which 
e was shading from the wind with his hand. 
They went down the long garden together, 
leaving the door open, a we ieumetlahehr 
entered the house. Before the old man had 
received our trick, we had discovered a man 
in one of the upper rooms, whom my uncle 
at once recognised as Jem Bater. ‘The officer 
bound him after some resistance, and pro- 
ceeded to search the place. The room in 
which we found him had a bed, and had 
evidently been fitted up for him as a place of 
close concealment, in which it was probable 
that he intended to remain till the affair had 
blown over. The house was searched; and 
in a cellar were found the pistols and cutlass, 
with other things that were known to have 
belonged to the murdered man, besides several 
packs of smuggled goods. 

Mr. Cutts was soon afterwards set at 
liberty: the woman had been found shortly 
before, working under an alias in some brick- 
fields in an adjoining county. Jem Bater was 
found guilty on the evidence, and sentenced 
to death. He subsequently confessed his 


guilt, and the truth of the tinker’s last story 
t appeared that he had only returned from 
transportation a few days before the murder, 
and that he had returned at once to his old 
occupation of smuggling, or rather of pur- 


chasing smuggled goods; which were de- 
posited for him by the smugglers in the ruins 
of the old church. He denied that he had 
any thought of murdering Martin; but 
stated that, being attacked by him in the 
churchyard, and finding that he was his old 
enemy, he had used his utmost endeavours to 
overcome him ; that he accordingly. grappled 
with the old man, who stumbled in the 
struggle over one of the graves: and that as 
he was falling he had struck him on the head 
with the life-preserver. The murderer was 
hung soon afterwards at Bury. The circum- 
stance afforded me great satisfaction, and 
appeared to my youthful and uninstructed 
mind to be a subject for congratulation to 
society generally. 


CHOOSING A FIELD-FLOWER. 


Lzt me choose a wilding blossom, 
Ere we quit the sunny fields ; 
Fittest for my Lucy’s bosom, 
Hill, or brake, or meadow yields. 
t 


Flag or Poppy we ’ll not gather, 
Briony or Pimpernel, 

Scented Thyme or sprouting Heather, 
Though we like them both so well. 
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Purpling Vetches, crimson Clover, 
Pea-bloom winglets, pied and faint, 

Bluebell, Windflower, pass them over ; 
Sober Mallow, Orchis quaint ; 


Striped Convolvulus in hedges, 
Columbine, and Mountain Pink ; 

Lily-nymphs among the sedges, 
Violets nestling by the brink ; 


Creamy Elder, blue Germander, 
Betony that seeks the shade ; 

Nor where Honeysuckles wander, 
May that luscious balm persuade. 


Sad Forget-me-not’s a token 
Full of partings and mishaps ; 
Leave the Foxglove spire unbroken, 
Lest the fuiries want for caps. 


Crimson Loose-strife, Crowfoot, Pansy, 
Golden Gowan, golden Broom, 
Eyebright cannot fix my fancy, 
Nor the Meadow-sweet’s perfume. 


Azure, scarlet, pink, or pearly, 
Rustic friends in field or grove, 

Each of you I prize full dearly, 
None of you is for my Love. 


Wild Rose ! delicately flushing 
All the border of the dale, 

Art thou like a pale cheek blushing, 
Or a red cheek turning pale? 


Do not shed a leaflet slender, 
Keep awhile thy fragant zest ; 

Fair and sweet, bring thoughts as tender 
To a balmier, fairer breast ! 


HOUSE-TOPS. 


PisistRatus Caxton, in one of the philoso- 
phical moods which he had inherited from his. 
glorious father, thus apostrophises the house- 
tops of London :—“ The house-tops! What 
a soberising effect that prospect produces on 
the mind! But a great many requisites go 
towards the detection of the right point of 
view. It is not enough to secure a lodging in 
the attic; you must not be fobbed off with a 
front attic that faces the street. First, your 
attic must unequivocally be a back attic. 
Secondly, the house in which it is located 
must be slightly elevated above its neighbours. 
Thirdly, the window niust not be slant on the 
roof, as is common with atties—in which case 
you only catch a peep of that leaden canopy 
which infatuated Londoners call the sky—but 
must be a window perpendicular, and not half 
blocked up by the parapet of that fosse called 
the gutter. And lastly, the sight must be so 
humoured that you cannot catch a glimpse of 
the pavements: if you once see. the world 
beneath, the whole charm of the world above 
is destroyed. Taking it for granted that you 
have secured these requisites, open the win- 
dow, lean your chin on both hands, the 
elbows propped commodiously on the sill, and 
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|| it is so noisy and turbulent below.” 
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contemplate the extraordinary scene that 


spreads before you. You find it difficult to 
believe life can be so tranquil on high, while 
One 
feature in the prospect especially strikes Pisi- 
stratus :—“ What fantastic variety in the 
heights and shapes of the chimney-pots ! 
Some all level in a row, uniform and respect- 
able, but quite uninteresting ; others again, 
rising out of all proportion, and imperatively 
tasking the reason to conjecture why they are so 


; aspiring. Imagination steps in, and represents 


to you all the fretting and fuming, and worry 
and care which the owners of that chimney, now 
the tallest of all, endured before, by building 
it higher, they got rid of the vapours, You 
see the distress of the cook, when the sooty 
invader rushed down like a wolf on the fold, 
full spring on the Sunday joint. You hear 
the exclamations of the mistress (perhaps a 
bride-house newly furnished), when, with 
white apron and cap, she ventured into the 
drawing-room, and was straightway saluted 
by a joyous dance of those monads called, 
vulgarly, smuts. All this might well 
have been, till the chimney-pot was raised a 
few feet nearer heaven; and now, pmers 
that long-suffering family own the happiest 
house in the Row.” 

Pisistratus is right. There is much to be 
learned in the house-tops ; much that reveals 
the habits and customs of the people ; much 
that depends on the temperature and moisture 


of the climate. Shall our house-top be flat or 


ridged ; shall it have chimney-pots or not? 
The answers to these questions depend not so 
much on ourselves as on the position of the 
country which we inhabit ; and the house-top 
thus becomes an indicator of natural charac- 
teristics, 

Let us call up the old Romans, or, at least, 
their house-tops. These house-tops, according 
to the evidence yet left to us at Pompeii, were 
very odd house-tops indeed, judged by English 
habits and Rigtiek «net: In the best man- 
sions was a central -hall called the atriwm, 
usually the most splendid apartment in the 
house, in which the host received his morning 
visitors. This atriwm was open to the sky 
overhead—not entirely, but so far as regarded 
one square compartment called the complu- 
vium, in the middle of a richly decorated 
ceiling. There were no windows to this 
atrium; and the light was there admitted 
through this aperture. But, even in Italy, 
rain falls sometimes ; and when rain did fall, 
it rattled through this aperture into the 
atrium ; it was not allowed, however, to 
splash about the marble pavement of the 
hall, but was caught in a kind of tank called 
the impluvium, sunk below the level of the 
floor just underneath the aperture. The roof 
of such a house was not flat, but inclined from 
all sides towards the edges of the complu- 
viwm. , 

The house-tops in Asia, and in many parts 
of Turkey and northern Africa, are living- 
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rooms, which we can only envy, and do with- 
out as well as we may. The climate being 
fine, the weather warm, the sky clear, the ter- 
raced roofs become the most acceptable part 
of an eastern house in the evening ; and our 
travellers have given us abundant Scustetiaia 
of these very pleasant house-tops. These flat 
roofs are generally covered with plaster, and 
are surrounded either by low walls, or by 
balustrades. Beauteous ladies and lazysmokers 
lounge on these roofs ; linen is there hung up 
to dry ; figs and raisins are there sun-dried ; 
and the roof is also a frequent oratory or 
place of devotion. In Asia Minor, and many 
other parts of Asiatic Turkey, the inmates of 
houses are very much accustomed to sleep on 
the terraced house-tops, so genial are the sky 
and climate of those regions; and thus two 
open-air bed-rooms are only separated by a 
wall between two adjoining roofs. The 
European dwellers in those cities do not often 
thus go to bed al fresco, and they, therefore, 
have no such urgent need of screening walls 
between the roois of adjacent houses. There 
are often doors of communication in these 
walls, and thus an inhabitant might roam 
over a wide area of the city on the flat roof 
of his neighbours’ houses.. These Orientals 
take great care of their flat-terraced roofs ; 
they employ tar, ashes, sand, lime, and 
straw—some or all of these—and endeavour 
sedulously to make of these a mortar or 
cement which shall bear the weight of walkers, 
and shield the rogms beneath. 

Doctor Kitto has brought his Oriental know- 
ledge to bear upon a curious inquiry concern- 
ing the house-tops of that part of the East to 
which the bible narrative chiefly refers. A 
palsied man was “let down through the 
tiling” from the house-top. How was this 
effected, and over what kind of area was the 
tiling placed? After noticing the suggested 
explanations of many commentators, Dr. Kitto 
gives his own, which throws much light upon 
the domestic architecture of the East. Sup- 
posing, he says, the house to have a centrak 
court, the buildings around it have, on the 
ground floor, cellars, offices, store-rooms, and 
servants’-rooms ; all the better apartments. 
being above them. All these better a 
ments -_ into a gallery, from five to eight 
feet wide, and fronting the court, having a 
roof, a floor of squared stones, and a strong 
wooden balustrade in front. The roof of the 
gallery is on a level with that of the house 
itself; but the two are very different in 
character. The roof of the house has no 
tiling, no thatch, no lath and plaster; it is 
usually composed of reeds, branches, and 
twigs laid over the rafters, the whole trodden 
into a somewhat compact mass, and covered 
externally with earth or ae more or less: 
tempered. The roof of the gallery, however, 
is far less firm and substantial ; it is built ot 
slight materials, and in aslight manner, being 
intended merely to cover the | ares beneath, 
whereas the flat terraced roof of the house is 
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made strong enough to walk upon. It was 
through this gallery-roof Doctor Kitto sup- 
poses the descent to have been made. 

Do not suppose, good reader, that the house- 
top’ is below (or above) the notice of the 
architect. Some palace-builders attach very 
much importance to this feature in the general 
fagade, Aillan Cunningham, in speaking of 
Vanbrugh, who combined architecture with 
dramatising in a very unusual degree, and 
who rendered himself famous by building 
Blenheim palace, says that, in working out 
the details of that structure, he “ ame his 
cupolas, pediments, pavilions, clustered chim- 
neys and statues, in a way at once original 
and harmonious, and which gratifies all 
admirers of picturesque magnificence 
It has been justly remarked by Dallaway, 
that he:had the art of grouping his chimneys 
antil they resembled pinnacles, or of con- 
necting eins into an arcade, by which the 
massiveness ofthe building was much relieved. 
He was,-indeed, a great master of perspective, 
and nothing can be'finer than the summits 
of his houses’; he always raises a central 
point of attraction, and groups pinnacles, 
peaks, pillars, towers, and domes around it, 
uniting them into a splendid whole, regarding 
little the rules of classicart, but obeying those 
of poetic composition:” The house-top thus 
brought in a littlestock of praise to one whose 
heavy masses had given birth to a satirical 


epitaph : 
“ Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


Certainly, it is difficult to: look at Blenheim 


itself, or at. a picture’ of it; without being 
struck with the extraordinary house-top 
diversity. Not much terrace roof, here, at 
any rate. 

Our London house-tops tell us very little 
eoncerning the lofty roofs: which have dormer 
windows, and’ which were so prevalent in 
French and Scotch houses two or three cen- 
turies ago. Very singular summits there 
were; to.the' old mansions. In the real old 
French chfteau' there were turrets and towers 
almost without number, strangely connected, 
and sometimes as strangely disconnected, 
leaving the beholder a little bewildered to 
determine whether they belonged to a 
defensive castle or to a domestic house. 
And then the roomy old house was covered 
by‘an'immense roof, which told plainly that 
i was not. disposed to be thrown out of sight, 
erlevelled'to'a few feet, or be poked behind 
# parapet; not only was it a roof, but a roof 
so formidable as to occupy in many cases one- 
third of the whole height of the house. And 
then what windows! It was no mere garret, 
for there were ‘several distinct floors or stories 
or flats or éages in the roof. Some of the 
windows were greniers—they lighted grana- 
ries ;.some were dormers or dormiers—these 
lighted bed-rooms ; and hence we have come 
te appropriate the name of dormer, not to a 
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bed-room window par excellence, but to garret 
windows which struggle into sight in front of 
our roofs. But our English roofs are pigmies; 
the great French and Flemish roofs which so 
often meet the eye of a traveller, they are 
roofs—something to Jook at there—somethi 
like a house-top. The Hotel de Ville, at 
Brussels, is an instance in which four tiers of 
dormer windows appear in the roof. 

The house-tops of Bethnal Green : what a 
picture, what a page in social history are 
they! No common house-tops these, nor do 
the houses shelter men and women and 
children exactly like those met with in other 
crowded parts of London. The inhabitants 
of these house-tops are silk-weavers and 
pigeons, and pigeons and silk-weavers, ac~ 
cording as we reckon from below upwards or 
from above downwards. Spitalfields weavers 
the men are called, and Spitalfields weavers 
their forefathers were; for Spitalfields, in 
years gone by, was the home both of the men 
who executed the work, and of the masters 
who gave out the work to be executed. But 
the workers have emigrated further east, to 
that wide prairie of small streets of small 
houses which goes by the name of Bethnal 
Green. Bethnal has a Green, still ; and there 
may be a Blind Beggar and a beautiful 
daughter on or near that Green, for aught we 
can tell ; but the Bethnal Green of the house- 
tops and the chimney-pots, of the dove-cotes’ 
and the weavers’ rooms, has very little green 
about it. If you want to see nature’s Bethnal 
Green, trudge it on foot; but if man’s Bethnal 
Green be the object of your search, take a 
run on the Eastern Counties’ Railway, and 
look right and left at the wondrous din 
medley that presents itself. Who sh 
number the little streets which the first’ 
mile points out to us, and who shall remember 
their names? No “genteel” houses’; no large 
schools; no plate-glass windows (except to 
the gin-palaces)'; no squares with grass and 
trees, and “geriteel” little children with 
hoops and skipping ropes ; no picture-galleries 
or museums; no omnibuses, and very few 
cabs’; few umbrellas in wet weather, and few 
parasols in fine; few carts for retail trade, 
and few waggons for wholesale; no smart 
people, and no high-born whether smart or 


not — but hard-working, very very hard- 


working, are the sights which meet the eye 
during the first mileand a half of this railway 
ride. That is, the street-sights would be 
such, if we could see down to the pavements’; 
but, bating that, we study the house-tops 
Here we see that most of the houses in most 
of the streets have very wide windows ; silk~ 
weavers live in those rooms, and, as’ a means 
of obtaining as much light as they can, prefer 
windows which stretch sometimes the whole 
width of the house. And not only is this so 
among the old streets; there have lately been 
formed whole streets of new houses, with 
windows in this form, built by speculators 
who—knowing: that the Spitalfields weavers) 
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will rather live and starve near the old spot 
than emigrate elsewhere—calculate on the 
rooms being let to the poor silken fraternity ; 
and in this caleulation they are not dis- 
appointed. The house-tops exhibit these 
windows as near the roof-ridge as is. prae- 
ticable. The weaver loves flowers (praise be 
to him for it), and often places them at. his 
window ; he loves:pigeons, and builds a cote 
for them on the roof; he loves linnets and 
other song-birds;and builds cages for them,and 
thus the men, their rooms, their windows, 
their flowers, their pigeons, and their birds, 
form the elements of the house-top prospect 
in Bethnal Green. 

But there are far humbler house-tops than 
these, as.all who look about. them a little in 
the world may easily see. There.is'the house- 
top of poverty and misery.. The house-top in 
Treland and in the Hebrides is too often a 
sorry substitute for a.real-rain-repelling, cold- 
excluding covering. Eaves to the roof we 
may find if we can. There is:a scanty sort of 
wooden roof, covered with a thatch made of 
stubble or potato-stalks, bound by leather or 
rope straws, which bands are fastened b 
heavy stones to the top of the broad wall. 
The woodwork is too slight to bear more than 
a thin layer of thatch ; and the rain tumbles 
in a free-and-easy sort of way, until finally 
excluded by the coating of soot which rises 
from the turf fire beneath. Poor Paddy often 
finds the rain peppering down upon him in 
the middle of the night, and has to shift his 
straw to a part.of the: cabin where the thatch 
may possibly be in a little more kindly hn- 
mour, Sometimeshe has not even the dignity 
of a bit of thatch over his head; he has to 
eontent himself with a. layer of sods, pretty 
nearly in the: same state in which he dug 
them up from the ground. By many degrees 

tter than this is: the snowy covering of the 
snow hut of the Laplander and the Hsqui- 
maux ; for, despite our usual prejudice in this 
matter, snow is reallya warm material ;, the ex- 
ternal cold finds some difficulty in insinuating 
itself through-a.snow wall or reof;.and the fur- 
elad Esquimaux, with his four-feet high gentle 

tner, coddle themselves up: in their bee+ 
ive sort of a hut,.defy the external cold, and 
feast upon train-ojl.to their hearts’ content, 

Our English house-tops put on almost. as 
great. a variety of attire ax the men and 
women who are roofed in thereby. Slates 
reign paramount in modern London, although 
their dominion is less decided in the country, 
And let not the uninitiated turn up:the-nose 
of scorn at slates; they are, in their own 
peculiar technical career, princesses,duchesses, 
and countesses, according to the. sizes: and 
prices; and a slater thus mixes with the 
aristocracy on terms more: familiar than falls 
to the lot of mostiartisans. Some: house-tops 
dress: themselves in brick-coloured: garments, 
yelep’d tiles; and these tiles; convex.at one 
part of their width, and concave at another, 
afford means for lapping one over another, 


and for Jeaving channels down which rain 
ean descend. In some instances, the house- 
top apes the terrace form of the East ; and 
then it requires flat quadrangular tiles, whieh 
are cemented together very artistically, The 
age of iron demands that iron should be tried 
for or by the house-tops—and_ tried. it. is, 
Sometimes plates of irom ave lapped slighty: 
oue over another, and made intoa roof whi 
may be very nearly flat.; sometimes cor- 

d sheet-iron is made to do duty—and 
wonderfully well does-a-small weight .of ireni 
in this form support: itself, and furnish a 
shelter for all beneath.it. Our iron-roofs are 
bagatelles, however, to those of Russia.; most, 
of the new buildings at Petersburg and. Mos- 
cow are now, as a precaution against: fire; 
roofed with sheet-iron; and this iron being, 
painted bright red, or bright green, displays, 
the vanity of the house-tops very conspicu-, 
ously. Sometimes iron gives way to a younger, 
brother, zine—as being not: so heavy as.lead,, 
and net so soon corroded ‘as. iron, Some- 
times (but not much in» England) wooden, 
roofs. are adopted—and very ingeniously they, 
are arranged—the trunks. of trees axe splat, 
down: the middle,,and hollowed. out; one layer 
of these trunks: is-laid down side by side,, 
with the coneave side. uppermost, and then 
another layer upon these with the convex 
side uppermost, covering the vacant. s 
between the trunks of the undermost) layer, 
Sometimes. asphaltum is- taken. into favour. 
by the. house-tops ;' it. is applied. either as a, 
liquid eement to form a. terrace-roof, or is 
combined with hat-manufacturers’ refuse felt. 
to forma. “ flexible ic roofing,” to which 
a very leamed Greek name'is: applied.. And, 
if this list. of swostances be not-enough, we 
will mention anether—paper ; house-tops 
have, oecasionally, not refused. to be eonae 
with: a paper’ cap. The late Mr. Loudon, 
always’ seavching for the useful, showed how 
roofs: might, be formed of very slight rafters, 
with. | or very light pine boards upon. 
them, and sheets of brown paper on. the. 
laths; the sheets: have previously been twice. 
saturated with. boiling tar. pitch,, and 
after being nailed. on’ like-slates, they are fed. 
from a hot delicate dish. of tar, pitch, whiting, 
and chanceal, with a.crowaing sprinkling of 
sand. or ashes; 

Thus do the house-tops clothe themselves, 
some sternly, some daintily.. But there is: one. 
kind of garment more characteristic of a.real 
old English country house-top than any. 
other ; this.is the thatched' roof, the garment 
of.reeds.and'stvaws. A, thatched.cottage. has 
afforded stanzas o scores: of. pretty songs, 

retty poems, and. pretty stories—the very 

umility of the. thoughts associated with it, 
being the source. of value to the’ poetasters, 
But its: merits’ are not to. be so: summarily 
despatched. A thatched roof is a clever pro- 
duction.;, Ralph, the. Thatcher has to s 
more judgment. than. Teddy the Tiler, who 
gives. a red covering to some. of our house- 
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tops. Ralph selects hollow straw if he is 
about to thatch a rick or a stack ; but rye- 
straw, with a solid and more lasting stem, is 
preferred for thatching buildings. Ralph 
moistens the straw that it may more easily 
bend without breaking, and he forks it up in 
a loose heap, which is afterwards separated 
into small convenient bundles of parallel 
straws. These bundles, or rather handfuls, 
are laid on a lathed roof, and are kept down 
by means of long rods, which are tied to*the 
laths by means of strong tarred twine ; and 
he thus lays several handfuls side by side. He 
begins with the lower edge of the roof, and at 
once covers, and allows the thatch to hang 
over sufficiently to form eaves to the roof. 
He then lays another row, a lowing the lower 
ends of these straws to hang over the upper 
ends of those in the first layer. Thus he pro- 
ceeds upwards till he arrives at the ridge of 
the roof, securing each handful to that which 
preceded it, pressing it down to render it 
rain-resisting, and further fixing it by the long 
rods. Arrived at the top, the highest layer 
of straw is made to extend beyond the ridge 
on both sides, and the ends are brought 
together and made to stand up like the bristles 
on a hog. A split willow or a straw rope is 
wound round a’series of short rods stuck in 
just below the ridge ; and the upper layers of 
straw become thus so fixed, that Ralph can 
trim the extreme ends, and make the ridge 
appear straight and symmetrical. Ralph 
carries on his trade in a diversified way ; he 
uses the straw of wheat, rye, or an¥ other 
in, or reed, or stubble, or heather—accord- 
ing to the kind of roof which he is expected 
to produce; stubble and heather are the 
poorest, barley and oat straw the next in 
rank, wheat and rye straw the next; but if 
Ralph be a Norfolk thatcher, he is a first-class 
man in his trade, and he thatches with reed. 
In this kind of house-top there are no laths, a 
few of the largest and stoutest reeds being 
employed to form a light frame-work to 
support the thatch. The thatch doctors say 
that a reed roof will lie fifty years without 
requiring repair; and that, with very slight 
attention, it will last a whole century. 

But what would a house-top be without the 
chimney-pots ? They form the salient points 
in the picture. And what amedley are they ! 
Sometimes we see them ranged in a row, like 
soldiers at drill ; sometimes they are scattered 
about the roof as if in search of each other ; 
sometimes one big fellow is overlooking a 
number of little fellows, as if in marvel at 
their impertinence in smoking by his side ; 
this one has a night-cap very much like a coal- 
scuttle, while another’s cap bears a nearer 
resemblance to a monk’s cowl, and a third 
seems to show a preference for the form of 
the letter T. What todo with the chimney- 
pots is a question that troubles many an 
architect. hether to try to hide them, or 
to make them a marked feature in the con- 
struction, isa knotty problem. In many parts 
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of Italy, as at Florence, the mansions have 
flat roofs, with deep cornices and bold pro- 
jecting soffits; the chimneys are usually 
grouped into stacks, the tops of which, in- 
ne in bulk as they rise in height, 
resemble a crown ; and the slates with which 
these chimneys are built are ranged so as to 
act as ventilators. If we wish to know how 
the Italian or Palladian style of Architecture 
appears when chimney-pots are stuck upon 
it without taste or judgment, let us jump 
into a penny boat at Hungerford, and glance 
at the river front of Somerset House as we 
pass along ; anything more provoking, in its 
way, we need not seek for—little ricketty, 
crooked, rheumatic, ungainly, discordant, un- 
symmetrical smoke-pipes, frittering away 
whatever there is of dignified character in 
the fagade beneath. How different is all this 
from the Tudor and Elizabethan styles! 
Here the‘chimney-stacks and chimney-pots 
are real features in the architecture of the 
building ; and we almost love the chimney- 
pots for the associations which they suggest 
with the delightful old halls and kitchens 
beneath—kitchens which have fire-places 
large enough to swallow up a modern kitchen 
itself. Long may it be before reforms and 
improvements go so far as to deprive us of 
our old county mansions, with their delight- 
ful old house-tops and chimnies, 

A curious item in the history of the house- 
tops is that connected with the poor little 
chimney-sweepers. The black-tattered, black- 
skinned, barefooted, white-teethed climbers, 
who — their way through life in a mode 
not much more pleasant than that of the rat- 
catchers who permeate the London sewers, 
were the victims of a system which involved 
much commercial waste as well as moral 
wrong. If we had close stoves, like our 
continental neighbours, there would not be 
much smoke to ascend the chimney, and if not 
much smoke, then would sweeping be less 
frequently necessary ; and if less sweeping, 
then fewer sweepers. Philosophers tell us 
th \, in an ordinary English open fire, seven- 
eighths of all the fuel are wasted, inasmuch 
as some of the heat goes whither it is not 
wanted, and some of the coal goes off in smoke 
without giving out any heat at all. Hence 
have arisen the numerous and varied family 
of close stoves: the Dutch stove and the 
American stove, the Russian stove and the 
Swedish stove, the Franklin stove and the 
Beaumont stove, the cockle stove, and the 
Sylvester stove, and the Arnott stove—all 
profess to be antagonistic to chimney-pots 
and climbing boys. Good men, clever men, 
clever and good men, laboured hard and 
frequently to diminish the on cruelty. 
Jonas Hanbury tried a great deal, and 


effected a little to befriend the climbing boys 


seventy years ago. Twenty rn afterwards 
the Society for Bettering the Condition of 
the Poor sought to ameliorate the system by 
raising the sympathies of the masters. Soon 
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afterwards a distinct society was formed 
with express reference to this subject ; and 
those statistical and personal examinations 
were instituted which have since formed such 
a striking feature in connection with the con- 
dition of the humbler classes. Some of the 
poor little sweepers were found to be less 
than five years old, some apprenticed by 
parishes, some actually sold by their parents 
for four or five guineas, and some kidnapped, 
The Society tried to carry a reformatory bill 
through Parliament, but failed. They next 
offered premiums for the invention of chimney- 
sweeping machines, and rendered a large 
amount of service thereby. In 1817 a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons strongly 
recommended the prohibition of chimney 
sweeping by other than mechanical aid ; but 
a long series of years elapsed before the reali- 
sation of this plan. In 1834 a step was made 
in this direction, by passing an Act which 
greatly lessened the power of the masters to 
ill-use the boys, and in 1840 another Act, 
coming into operation in 1842, settled the 
matter by prohibiting, under heavy penalties, 
the employment of human beings in this 
exploratory journey up a sooty chimney. 
Then came the days of ramoneurs and sweep- 
ing machines. e may remark, en passant, 
that the chimney-sweepers of Paris are said 
to be almost entirely Savoyards or Pied- 
montese, chiefly from Domo d’Ossola. Since 
1842 our house-tops have reformed them- 
selves ; little black boys do not rattle the 
chimney-pots and cry “ Sweep—sweeip ! ” 


HOLIDAY TIMES. 


WE have hardly a real holiday in England ; 
executions and races make the nearest ap- 
proach to one, but they are both too much in 
the way of business. A Sunday’s holiday is 
looked upon as a heinous sin by so many 
worthy and respectable people, that it eannot 
be indulged in with impunity. Good Friday, 
leaving its religious aspect unconsidered, is to 
thousands upon thousands, a welcome day of 
rest ; and moreover as, unlike Christmas Day, 
it never falls upon a Sunday—not even in an 
Irish calendar—the worn-out trafficker may 
calculate upon stealing one twelve hours’ 
bodily and mental repose in the midst of the 
hard-working, unpausing twelvemonth, But 
a mere day of rest is not what is understood 
by a genuine holiday, A real good holiday 
is anything but rest ; on the contrary, it isa 
pretty sharp exercise of the faculties and 
feelings in an utterly unwonted and out-of- 
the-common-way mode. Christmas Day is a 
private solemnity, rather than a holiday. It 
is consecrated as strictly, though in a different 
way, to family affection and to the household 
gods, as if we made it a duty on that anniver- 
sary to visit the graves of our dead relations. 
And who does not know that the successive 
vacant seats around the dinner-table on 
Christmas Day, are perhaps the most im- 
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pressive memento mori of all that we meet 
with? Fairs, as holidays, are nothing now 
to the inhabitants of cities. In the country, 
their amusements mostly commence with 
horse-chaunting and pig-jobbing, to terminate 
in much that is still less to be boasted of. 
There is little to cheer, and nothing to elevate, 
but quite as much cause for melancholy as 
for mirth. Assize Balls, Musical Festivals, 
and Horticultural Shows, are well enough 
for the rich ; but some rich people stand in 
greater need of a workday than a holiday. 
After all, I think, it may be safely asserted 
that we have no real holidays in England. 
This deficiency, indeed, is not our fault, be- 
cause it is the consequence of our inborn 
national disposition. e are what we are— 
worthy folks at bottom—a little too careful 
about committing ourselves by gaiety. We 
are rather too fond of the dark side of things ; 
and you can’t get flour out of a coalsack. 
But I must, nevertheless, take the liberty ot 
believing the absence of holidays to be a 
national misfortune. For it acts as a sort of 
mental bath—a pleasant refreshment to the 
spirits—to see an entire people indulging in 
a general smiling carelessness, and throwing 
off everyday anxieties, if it only be for a few 
short hours. To-morrow will come after- 
wards, quite fast and sure enough, to hold 
each weary toiler’s nose to the wear and tear 
of his own private grindstone. 

Sunday, in France, is more or less observed 
as a holiday, even when hard work is done 
in the morning. Shops, it is true, are kept 
open all day long, but not so much (except 
in Paris, perhaps,) for the sake of. sale, 
as to avoid the dull and death-like look 
of a house-front mourning behind closed 
shutters. But Ascension Day, throughout the 
Empire, is regarded as a real holiday. It is 
more of a féte-day, more determinedly seized 
upon as an opportunity of enjoyment than 
even Sunday itself in general, During the 
forenoon, both in town and country, less work 
is going on; and in the afternoon, people are 
universally endimanchés, smartly dressed, and 
taking their pleasure. In everybody’s face, 
and on everybody’s back, you read plainly 
written, “To-day is féte-day.” Amongst the 
latter symptoms of the time, you are compelled 
to admire the taste and fancifulness with 
which the children are bedecked in their 
Sunday’s best. Girls and boys flutter with 
delight, as they display for the first time some 
whimsical costume, which is as becoming 
to them as it would be absurd on an 
older wearer; while here and there more 
demurely walks, under the protection of her 
mamma or her aunt, a staid and white-robed 
little lady, whose ample lace or muslin veil, as 
well as all the rest of her attire, denotes that 
she has lately attended her first communion. 

Religious duties are first performed, and 
then the day is devoted to pleasure, music 
entering largely into the programme. I was 
present at Calais one Holy Thursday at a 
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Matinée Musicale given by the Philharmonic 
Society after they had assisted at Mass, and 
had attracted a congregation who gave to the 
poor. Something which I had heard of its 
reputation, curiosity, anda brilliant morning, 
had «tempted ‘me ‘to emerge from my quiet 
home inthe interior. «Church. over, the com- 
pany assembled for the:matinée, and I found 
‘myself in the midst of the cream of the 
Calaisiens. The coneert:room ‘is an elegant 
apartment, built on»a not very:common’ plan. 
Tt is circular, and lighted from -above .in the 
centre by a lantern sky-light during the day, 
and by a’ handsome chandelier at night :per- 
formances. ‘Its decoration, ‘though a little 
faded—for'the society is now in its twenty- 
fifth year—is still of a lively and cheerful 
¢haracter, The colouring is:mixed, on »the 
same principles as prevailed in the interior of 
the ‘Crystal ‘Palace. :An oblong ante-room 
communicating with ‘it, breaks.the uniformity 
of a circular plan. ‘Opposite «to the :ante- 
reom isthe orchestra ; around,next'the walls, 
is an amphitheatre of raised seats, which 
admirably display’ the ‘fair occupants thereof. 
In the middle are benches, as inthe pit of a 
theatre, only upon a level ‘floor. To this 
simple and comfortable arrangement, is added 
‘the great merit that the roem is not -too 
large for its usual orchestra and audience. 
Better:a little.crowding ‘now and ‘then, than 
a thin-sounding tetti,:a feeble fortissimo, and 
long ranges of empty benches upon all ordi- 
nary oeeasions. The beginning was fixed for 
*half-past ‘twelve ; but a little delay allowed 
me to look around, and admire:the ‘ladies, jas 
well.as‘their adornments, ‘the flower.of which 
were the delicious head-dresses. 

It is difficult for the'French-and English ‘to 
diseuss the important subject of -head-gear, 
without falling ‘into mutual misunderstand- 
ings. ‘Bonnet is 'the French word for a 
woman’s cap, ‘and ‘fora gentleman’s night- 
cap also. What our ladies call “a. bonnet,” 
in France is always styled:a hat (chapeau). ;— 
and ‘the difference of rank ianplied ‘by the 
wearing a bonnet, or a chapeau, respectively, 
is a distinction quite unknown in England. 
At this Maiinée, there were no bonnets. ‘Our 
‘word “cap” .is -equally :applicable »to ‘those 
worn ‘by ‘females, and to the ugly ‘thing of 
cloth with a leathern peak (in French a.cas- 
quate) which serves asa thatch for the brain- 

xes of men. Many other.such occasions of 

exist. 'Conjurors and-players of leger- 

emain tricks, here eall ‘themselves Physi ’ 
What would a ‘fashionable London :physician 
think, if one of these amusing persons were 
‘introduced, by mistake, to take part.in:a con- 
sultation ? ‘The ‘French verb remercier means 
both “to ‘thank,” and “to dismiss, or take 
leave of.” ‘I once heard a Frenchman say in 
English toan acquaintance who had . obliged 
him, “TI do not thank you,” when he intended 
to say, “I do not bid you farewell now; I 
shall see you again before you go.” His 
words bore-a sense ‘the very reverse of -what 
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he :really intended them :to bear. He 
did amean to express thanks; but a civil 
phrase incorrectly rendered had all the 
appearance of an-affront. There .is no-doubt 
that between French and English individuals, 
coolness and dislike often ,arise )from such 
foolish, anid obvious errors sa.these. ‘Captious 
people:take offenee at: what the opposite party 
considers a politeness. Tantene anime 
colestibus ine? -Can two great and high- 
minded :nations ,entertain .a ;serious quarrel 
without being first.assyred that their anta- 
gonist ‘truly and .bond-jide-ly has malice 
prepense :in ‘his heart} These very words, 
malice and “malice,” are instances in the two 
languages where ‘the same combinations of 
letters bear quite a different meaning and 
spirit. 

Threeyoung ladies amongst the audience 
appeared without ehapeaw vor other head- 
dress. ‘They shad come to delight us with 
the .contribution .of their skill and talent. 
The coneert ‘began:; and having begun, pro- 
ceeded. My-first emotien was.pleasure ; my 
second,:surprise. Thankfulness was the last 
sentiment excited-; for,good music .is such a 
real enjoyment. Then arose the doubt 
whether :many :towns in ‘England, with the 
same population of twelve thousand souls, 
could produce the same wariety of amateur 
ability. 

A -leading -performance this Ascension 
morning was a piano-forte duett,,by sisters— 
two of :the ladies who appeared without 
coiffwre, :the third grace ‘being .the ,contralto 
of the day. It -is.exactly in such .pleasant 
little coneerts ,as this, that the piano best 
asserts its right to be ‘heard as an instru- 
ment. There is no crowding about the 
performer, to watch the finger-work, .as in 
too many London drawing-rooms,-where the 


‘sounds are unfairly walled in, and ,mufiled, 


by a thick curtain .of human bodies. The 
area, too, is not:so ‘large that the richness 
of the-chords and the sweetness.of the tone 
are diluted by traversing.an.absorbent.extent 
of space. -Qur pianistes gave itheir duett 
exceedingly well—with wmeither the :power 
of Thalberg nor the magic brilliancy of Liszt— 
but neatly, accurately, and .with that:perfect 
lady-like-manner which, in public as well as 
in:private, has:the most certain charm of all. 
They were warmly applauded ; and, Iam 
proud:to add, they were.Euglish girls. They 
also, as well as the vest of their coadjutors, 
followed the fashion of the French stage, in 
abstaining from ;any aeknowledgment of the 
applause ‘bestowed upon them. I may like- 
wise mention that, on appearing .in the 
orchestra, they were equally free from any 
bashful awkwardness or fear, but prepared 
to utter heir inspivation with all the 
quiet composure of artists. The same true 
artistic spirit was manifested by the lady 
who sang; she entered at once into the 
feeling of her cena, and thence derived 
the main ‘beauty of .her performance. She 
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neither tore the:passion to:rags, nor fell into 
a dead .and :spiritless calm. But complete 
presence. of mind -in the midst of the excite- 
ment of art, and the attentive gaze of an 
audience,~is one :characteristic of a great 
artist. He flies upon ‘the wings of inspiration 
without ever losing:the control of ‘his flight. 
And the ‘exercise of :this :command of ‘his 

wers «gives vivid «pleasure to the artist 

imself, independent of either the plaudits, or 
the payment; which are the after-consequences 
‘of his efforts. 

A onexact-concert df two hours’ duration is 
a pleasant thing ‘in .holiday time : this was 
the last performance of the season. In the 
evening the church of Nétre Damewas again 
made vocal ‘by the Philharmonics, who had 
played and sung forthe poor:in'the: morning. 
As a local journal justly observes, “Our 
Society could not ‘finish in better style; it 
will:ensure ‘them good fortune for coming 
years.” 
Another ‘French «holiday, :although oecur- 
ring at a eooler.season ‘than Ascension-tide, 
is attended: with a much greater amount of 
feverishness. On and before ‘the -sixth of 
‘December, the whole child population of the 
country do nothing but teaze and worry poor 
Saint Nicholas,;who, in an unguarded ‘hour, 
unilertook :the responsibility .of being con- 
sidered as the Friend of Babes. ‘In:return 
for which complaisance, he‘has the pleasure 
of hearing thousands of little voices, melodious 
with autumnal colds and conghs, repeating 
over and over again, 


“ Saint Nicholas, my good patron, 
‘Send me something very bon /” 


The incantation is generally effective in the 
end, But. besides sending something don, he 
now and then forwards something utterly the 
reverse of don. Itisrare indeed that-he risks 
his popularity so faras to present his petitioners 
with nothing at all. It might lead to scep- 
ticism in the infant-mind. ‘On the eve of his 
day, expectant children hang up theirstockings 
in'the chimney corner, and then retire to rest, 
if rest is possible. If children .have been 
good and sage,,more or less, during the pre- 
vious year, toys and benbons are found to 
have been miraculously concealed within the 
stocking; .but if maughtiness has ‘been ‘the 
ruling star, nothing is to be discovered therein 
but a rod and a cane. (In general, however, 
the pleasant things are accompanied by an 
emblematic rod-— half-a-dozen little bir¢h 
twigs tied together with .an end of pink 
ribbon—to be kept and leoked:at.from time 
to time, as athint that St. Nicholas has his 
eyes open upon what:is going on in nurseries 
and schools. It :would not be at all a bad 
thing, if he could administer the rod to some 
of the masters: and mistresses. 

This Saint is always represented in episcopal 
robes, with mitre and cresier and a long black 
beard. At his ‘feet there stands a tub, in 
which three naked children are sitting 
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upright ;~+though .sometimes one -¢hild is 
made :to do duty for three. In .country 
churches you will often find a grotesquely 
painted wooden statue of «this .canonised 
worthy, with the three attendant ‘tub-impri- 
soned ‘babies beside him. If »memory «does 


not deceive me, one of his‘numerous :miracles 


was'this: ‘Some eruel Jews in Italy had slain 
three Christian children, and salted their 
divided: members ina tub. Application being 
made ~to St. .N., -he kindly restored them to 
life «again ; upon which agreeable improve- 
ment in :their yprospects, they sat up in 
their -pickle, without getting ont.of their 


(tub,:amd ;returned him:thanks as they «were 


bound to do. Ifany ene ventures to doubt 
the.story, all I can say is that I have seen it 
beautifully paimted.in the ‘Vatican itself. In 
consequence, St. Nicholas’s day is:the grand 
féte-day of children in general; and as :he is 
also the:patron .of fishermen and sailors, he 
must have a considerable amount of business 
mpon. his:hands. ‘On the eve of St. Nicholas, 
every toy-shop bursts out suddenly into full 
bleom. A :toy-shop, which I -avoid ing 
more frequently I .am -eompelled ;to, 
‘used to ‘have, and may :have still,.a wooden 
St. Nickolas the size of life,-exactly like a 
tobacconist’s Highlander. He:figures inthe 
shop for.a:few days in thesyear,:to listen to 
the sincere devotions of his votaries,and then 
retires, oriis laid up in. lavender, 'till another 
December. comes round again. 

Of course there is great anxiety in the 
morning to.inspect the stockings, antascertain 
whether St.‘Nicholas has broughtanything or 
not. Before.it.is light, you may hear wscores 
of little boys -in ‘the streets ,shouting out 
“St. Nicholas!” One young lady, come to 
search the .chimmey :corner, beheld a box 
slowly descending. Shestopped in:astonish- 
ment.; the: box .stopped too, and then began 
to mount upthe chimney again. She remem- 
bered that she had been-rude and: disobedient 
on various oceasions, and resolved,:that if-the 
box: would but.ceme down, she never would 
do.so any more again. The casket of treasure 


did reach the ground by a string held by 


invisible hands ;:and it.is to be presumed that 
she kept her word,.and never was naughty 
afterwards. Asa proof how liberal:‘St. Nicholas 
is, he last.year filled a-young friend’s stockings 
with oranges, liquorice, preserved fruits ; 
a donkey and a cow -were next discovered, 
besides a shepherdess and her flock, consistin 
of a.couple of sheep ; not the.least esteem 
token of regard being .a striking likeness of 
himself, :in ankenel 

Our:third;holiday .is;a, Dunkerquian freak, 
full of Flemish.whim and,childish absurdity. 
A curious .old local legend is | practically 
translated: into a piece of utter and bare-faced 
folly. Saint Martin, afterwards Bishop of 
Tours, was born in 316, in Pannonia. His 
early career was a military one, whieh did 
not, prove in accordance with his taste. Qne 
of the best: known anecdotes of his life is his 
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dividing his army-cassock in two, and that in 
winter time, to share it with a naked and 
shivering wretch. But that is not the story 
which concerns us now. Somewhere about 
the year of grace three hundred and eighty- 
six, Saint Martin, on his travels through Gaul, 
happened to arrive one evening at Dunkerque, 
or rather, at the spot on which Dunkerque 
stands. He senegal leisurely on donkey- 
back, in consequence of the wounds he had 
formerly received ; but, without that very 
reasonable excuse, he assuredly had a right 
to make use of a donkey, while out on his 
missionary enterprise. Saint Martin, it is 
said, stopped at a little chapel near the 
Dunes, and left his ass waiting at the gate. 
There are doubts whether such a chapel 
existed then, but we will not stop to discuss 
the anachronism. Saint Martin entered some 
chapel or house. While he was saying his 
prayers within-doors, the animal strayed 
away to search for the prickly eringo, or sea- 
holly, which had caused his mouth. to water 
along the road. But his master, missing 
him, and not approving his taking French 
leave, begged the neighbouring fishermen to 
lend their aid to recover him. The worthy 
fellows started at once, regardless of its being 
night: some, with resin torches in their hands: 
some, with the lanterns belonging to their 
fishing-boats; while others blew the horn 
which still announces the arrival of a boat at 
the beach, and which may be made to give 
a not bad imitation of a donkey’s bray when 
it tries to sing small. At last the gluttonous 
ass was found and brought back to the village 
under the escort of a troop of children who, 
as they travelled along the road, were treated 
by Saint Martin’s intervention and the 
donkey’s keep, with an unexpected supply of 
exquisite spice bread. 

In modern times, on the evening of Saint 
Martin’s day at Dunkerque—and at Dun- 
kerque only—the whole population claims the 
privilege of going mad from five o’clock till 
seven, in commemoration of the finding of 
Saint Martin’s ass. The next day, at the 
same hour, a second paroxysm returns ; and 
then the town remains sane for a twelve- 
month. The professed actors in the farce 
are all the children of the place, little and 
big, boys and girls, from babies at the breast 
to overgrown boarding-school masters and 
misses. But as the youngsters do not turn 
out alone, and the old folks enjoy the fun as 
thoroughly as their juniors, it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that the whole city makes 
a good-natured fool of itself. As the school- 
master boasted that he governed the parish 
because he governed the children, who 
governed the mothers, who governed the 
fathers, who governed the servants; so, 
St. Martin may assert that he converts the 
great body of Dunkerque folk into temporary 
lunatics. Fancy the streets crowded with 
children, from three to a hundred-and-eighty 
months old, and every one of them carrying 
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in his hand a paper lamp of some fashion, 
Flowers of all colours and shapes, churches, 
houses, and fantastical figures, are illuminated 
by a candle’s-end that is stuck on a save-all 
at the extremity of astick. The usual gas- 
lights are ey, unnecessary ; for the rays 
sent forth by the thousands of lanterns pro- 
duce a brilliant substitute ; and by way of 
musical accompaniment to the scene, there 
are hundreds of penny trumpets, which are 
expressly prepared for this occasion only. 

As soon as the juvenile orgy begins, no 
carriage is permitted to pass through the 
streets; nor could it, without committing a 
Juggernautian slaughter of innocents. The 
crowd, which eddies and flows in all directions, 
treads so closely and compactly on one 
another’s heels, that a pin could not fall to 
the ground between them. It is one of the 
many things of which it may be truly observed, 
that to be believed, it must be seen, and heard, 

But as all the principal performers are 
children, and as children go to bed at an early 
hour, at seven o'clock the throng begins to 
thin; at half-past seven, it is thoroughly 
ashamed of itself; at eight the town is as 
sober as usual. The gas is lighted, the ve- 
hicles roll along, and the young rogues munch 
their croguandoules, or donkey-nuts, while 
they undress themselves and jump into bed. 

Some years since the Duc de Nemours 
happened to come to Dunkerque on Saint 
Martin’s day. Unlike the Turkish ambassador, 
who believed that London was lighted with 
gas in honour of his own dazzling presence, 
the less confident prince took it into his head 
that he was being treated to the peculiar 
mode of insult which is known in France as 
a charivari. He soon, however, discovered 
his mistake, and enjoyed the joke, like a man 
of sense. 
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Wuen Mary Queen of Scots arrived in 
England, without money and even without 
any other clothes than those she wore, she 
wrote to Elizabeth, representing herself as an 
innocent and injured piece of na and 


entreating her assistance to oblige her 
Scottish subjects to take her back again and 
obey her. But, as her character was already 
known in England to be a very different one 
from what she made it out to be, she was 
told in answer that she must first clear 
herself, Made uneasy by this condition 
Mary, rather than stay in England, would 
have gone to Spain, or to France, or would 
even have gone back to Scotland. But, as 
her doing either would have been likely to 
trouble England afresh, it was decided that 
she should be detained here. She first 
came to Carlisle, and, after that, was moved 
about from castle to castle, as was con- 
sidered necessary ; but England she never 
left again. 
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After trying very hard to get rid of the 
necessity of clearing herself, Mary, advised 
by Lorp Hernrigs, her best friend in Eng- 
land, agreed to answer the charges against 
her, if the Scottish noblemen who made 
them would attend to maintain them before 
such English noblemen as Elizabeth might 
appoint for that purpose. Accordingly, such | 
au assembly, under the name of a Conference, 
met, first at York, and afterwards at Hampton 
Court. In its presence Lord Lennox, Darnley’s 
father, openly charged Mary with the aatie 
of his son ; and whatever Mary’s friends may 
now say or write in her behalf, there is no 
doubt that when her brother Murray pro- 
duced against her a casket containing certain 
guilty letters and verses, which he stated 
to have passed between her and Bothwell, 
she withdrew from the inquiry. Conse- 

uently, it is to be supposed that she was 
then considered guilty by those who had the 
best opportunities of judging of the truth, 
aud that the feeling which afterwards arose 
in her behalf was a very generous, but not a 

very reasonable one. 
| However, the Duke or NorrFoLk, an 
| honorable but rather weak nobleman, partly 
| because Mary was captivating, partly because 
| he was ambitious, and rtly because he 


| was over persuaded by artful plotters against 
| Elizabeth, conceived a strong idea that he 
would like to marry the Queen of Scots— 
though he was a little frightened, too, by the 


| letters in the casket. This idea being 
secretly encouraged by some of the noble- 
men of Elizabeth’s court, and even by the 
favorite Earl of Leicester (because it. was 
objected to by other favorites who were his 
rivals), Mary expressed her approval of it, 
and the King of France and the King of 
Spain are supposed to have done the same. 
It was not so quietly planned, though, but 
that it came to Elizabeth’s ears, who warned 
the Duke “to be careful what sort of pillow 
he was going to lay his head upon.” He 
made a humble reply at the time, but turned 
sulky soon afterwards, and, being considered 
dangerous, was sent to the Tower. 

Thus, from the moment of Mary’s coming 
to England she began to be the centre of 
plots and miseries. 

A rise of the Catholics in the north 
was the next of these, and it was only 
checked by many executions and much 
bloodshed. It was followed by a great con- 
spiracy among the Pope and some of the 
Catholic sovereigns of Europe to depose 
Elizabeth, place Mary on the throne, and 
restore the unreformed religion. It is almost 
impossible to doubt that Mary knew and 
approved of it; and the Pope himself was so 
hot in the matter that he issued a bull, in 
which he openly called Elizabeth the “pre- 
tended Queen” of England, excommunicated 
her, and excommunicated all her subjects 
who should continue to obey her. A copy 
of this miserable paper got into London, and 
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was found one morning publicly posted on 
the Bishop of London’s aoe, ‘A great hue 
and cry being raised, another copy was found 
in the chamber of a student of Lincoln’s Inn, 
who confessed, being put upon the rack, that 
he had received it from one Joun FEtron, a 
rich gentleman who lived across the Thames, 
near Southwark. This John Felton, being 
put upon the tack too, confessed that 
e had posted the placard on the Bishop's 
ate. For this offence he was, within four 
ays, taken to St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
there hanged and quartered. As to the 
Pope’s bull, the people by the Reformation 
having thrown off the Pope, did not care 
much, you may suppose, for the Pope’s 
throwing off them. It was a mere dirty 
piece of paper, and not half so powerful as a 
street ballad. 

On the very day when Felton was brought 
to his trial, the poor Duke of Norfolk was 
released. It would have been well for him if 
he had kept away from the Tower evermore. 
and from the snares that had taken him 
there. But, even while he was in that 
dismal place he corresponded with Mary, and 
as soon as he was out of it he began to plot 
again. Being discovered in correspondence 
with the Pope, with a view to a rising in 
England which should force Elizabeth to con- 
sent to his marriage with Mary, and to repeal 
the laws against the Catholics, he was re- 
committed to the Tower and brought to trial. 
He was found guilty by the unanimous 
verdict of the Lords who tried him, and was 
sentenced to the block. 

It is very difficult to make out, at this 
distance of time, and between opposite 
accounts, whether Elizabeth really was a 
humane woman, or desired to appear so, or 
was fearful of shedding the blood of people 
of great name who were Fit eer in the 
country. ‘Twice she commanded and counter- 
manded the execution of this Duke, and it 
did not take place, at last, until five months 
after his trial. The scaffold was erected on 
Tower Hill, and there he died like a brave 
man. He refused to have his eyes bandaged, 
saying that he was not at all afraid of 
death ; and he admitted the justice of his 
sentence, and was much regretted by the 
people. 

Although Mary had shrunk at the most 
important time from disproving her guilt, she 
was very careful never to do anything that 
would admit it. All such proposals as were 
made to her by Elizabeth for her release, 
required that admission in some form or other, 
and therefore came to nothing. Moreover, 
both women being artful and treacherous, 
and neither ever trusting the other, it was 
not likely that they could ever make an agree- 
ment, So, the Parliament, aggravated by what 
the Pope had done, made new and strong 
laws against the spreading of the Catholic 
religion in England, and declared it treason in 
any one to say that the Queen and her 
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successors were not the lawful sovereigns of 
England. It. would: have done more: than 
this, but. for Elizabeth’s: moderation. 

Since the Reformation, there. had come to 
be: three great sects. of religious: people—or 
people who called themselvesso—in England ; 
that. is to say, those who belonged to. the 
Reformed Church, those who belonged to: the 
unreformed Church,and thost who were called 
the Puritans, because: they said. that they 
wanted to’ have everything very’ pure and 
plain.in‘all Church)service. These last were 
for the most part. an uncomfortable people, 
who.thought: it highly meritorious: to: dress 
in a hideous: mammer, talk: through: their 


noses,;, and oppose all harmless enjoyments.. 


But they were powerful too, and very much 
in earnest; and they were, one and all, the 
determined enemies of the Queen’ of. Scots: 
The Protestant. feeling in England’ was 


further’ strengthened: by the. tremendous: 


cruelties to which Protestants: were exposed 
in France and in the Netherlands. Scores of 
thousands ofithem were-put to death in.those 
countries with. every. cruelty, that: can be 
imagined,.and at last, in the autumn of the 
year one thousand five hundred. and seventy- 
two, one. of the greatest. barbarities ever 
committed: in. the: world) took. plaee at 
Paris. 

It is called in history,,Tam Massacre oF 
Sarnt BarTHOLOMEW; because it took place.on 
Saint Bartholomew’s Eve.. It fell on:Saturday 
the twenty-third of August. On that day all 
the great leaders of the Protestants (who were 
there called Hveavrnors). were: assembled 
together, for the: purpose, as: was represented 
to them, of doing honour to the marriage of 
their: chief, the- young King of Navarre, with 
the sister of CHaruEs: THE NinTH : a miser+ 
able young-king who then occupied the French 
throne. This: dull creature: was: made to 
believe by his mether and other fierce Catho-- 
lics about him that’ the Huguenots meant’ to 
take his life;:and he was persuaded: to give 
secret. orders that,.on’ the tolling. of a. great 
bell, they should. be fallen upon by am over- 
powering: force of armed men, and slaughtered 
wherever they could be found.. When the 
appointed hour was: close at hand, the stupid 
wretch, trembling from head. to foot, was 
taken into a balcony by his mother to see the 
atrocious work begun. The moment the bell 
tolled, the murderers broke forth. During: all 
that night andthe two next: days, they broke 
into the houses, fired’ the houses,. shot: and 
stabbed the: Protestants, men, women: and 
children,, and: flung: their bodies: into» the 
streets;. They were shot at in the-streets: as 
they passedsalong; and their blood: ran down 
the: gutters. Upwards: of ten thousand 
Protestants: were killed in, Paris alone; and 
in all: Franee. four:or five:times that:number: 
To: return: thanks: to Heaven for: these 
diabolical murders, the: Pope: and: his: train 
actually: went in public procession.at. Rome; 
and as if this were not shame enough. for 
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them, they: had a medal struck’ to com- 
memorate the event. But, .however comfort-~ 
able the wholesale: murders: were to those 
high authorities, they had not that soothing 
effect upon the doll-King; I am happy to 
state that: he never: knew’ a. moment’s- peace 
afterwards; that he was continually crying. | 
out that he saw the Huguenots covered: with; 
blood and: wounds-falling. dead: before. him ; 
and that. he died within a year, shrieking and 
yelling and raving 'to that. degree tliat: if: all 
the Popes) who. had ever: lived had. been, 
rolled into one, they’ would not have afforded: 
His: guilty, Majesty the slightest consola- 
tion. 

When. the terrible: news: of: the massacre 
arrived: in England, it. made: a:powerful im- 
pression: indéed: upon, the people.. If they. 
began. to rum: a little wild against the 
Catholics» at. about. this: time; this fearful 
reason for it,, coming so.soon after the days 
of Bloody Queen Mary, must be remembered 
in their excuse, The Court was not quite so 
honest as the people—but perhaps it. some- 
times is not. It received. the French. am- 
bassador; with all, the: lords: and. ladies 
dressed: in deep mourning. and. keeping a 
profound silence. Nevertheless,;a proposal of 
marriage which he: had made to Elizabeth 
only two days before the. eve of Saint 
Bartholomew, on behalf of the Duke’ of 
Alengon, the French King’s brother; a boy 
of seventeen, still went on; while on the 
other hand,.in her usual. crafty: way, the 
Queen secretly supplied. the. Huguenots with 
money and weapons. 

I must say that for a Queen who made 
all those» fine speeches, of which I have 
confessed myself to. be rather tired,. about 
living and dying:a Maiden Queen, Elizabeth 
was “going” to be- married. pretty. often. 
Besides: always having;some: English favorite 
or other, whom she by turns encouraged, and 
swore at, and knocked about—for:the maiden: || 
Queen was very free with her fists—she held 
this French Duke: off and on through several 
years. When he at last»came over:to England, 
the marriage articles were actually drawn up, 
and it was settled: that. the wedding. sho 
take placein six weeks.. The Queen was then. 
so bent upon it, that she prosecuted a poor 
Puritan named Srusss, and a-poor bookseller 
named Page, for writing and publishing a 
pamphlet against it: Their right hands were 
chopped off for this crime; and poor. Stubbs: 
—more loyal than I should have-been. m 
under the circumstances—immediately pulled. 
off his hat with. his left hand: and. cried, 
“God save the Queen!” Stubbs was cruelly: 
treated, for the marriage nevertook:place after 
all, though the Queen pledged: herself to: the 
Duke with a ring: from her own finger. He 
went away, no, better than. he came, when 
the courtship had lasted some’ ten years alto~ 
gether ; and he died ‘a couple of. years after- 
wards, mourned by Hlizabeth, who appears to 
have been really fond of him. It is not much. 
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to her credit, for he was a. bad enough is perhaps as well known as any incident in 
member of a bad family. history—is as famous far and wide as the 
To return to the Catholics. There arose | blood-stained Tower of London, with its axe, 
two orders of priests, who were very busy: in| and block, and murders. out of number. So 
England, and who were much dreaded. These | delightful is an act of true humanity, and so 
were the JEsvits (who. were everywhere, in| glad.are mankind to.remember it. 
all sorts of disguises), and the Sxmrmvary| At home,, intelligence of plots began to 
Prizsts. The people had a great horror of| thicken every day. I suppose the people 
the first,. because they were known. to have| never did live under such continual’ terrors 
taught that murder was lawful if it were|as those by which they were possessed now, 
doue with an object.of whieh they approved ; | of Catholic risings, and burnings, and poison- 
and they: had’ a horror of the second because | ings, and I don’t Know what. Still; we must 
they came to teach the old religion, and to be| always remember that they lived’ near and 
the successors of “Queen Mary’s priests,” as} close. to awful realities of. that kind, and 
those yet lingering in England were called,| that with. their experience it was not so 





when they should die out.. The severest laws 
were made against them, and were most un- 
mercifully executed. Those who sheltered 
them in their houses often suffered heavily for | 
what was an act.of humanity ; and the rack, 
that cruel torture which tore men’s limbs 
asunder, was. constantly kept going.. What 
these unhappy men confessed,, or what was 
ever confessed by any one under that’ agony, | 
must always be received’ with great doubt,. 
as it is certain that. people have frequently 
owned to the most absurd and impossible 
crimes, only to escape such dreadful suffering. 
But I cannot. doubt it to have been proved 
by papers, that there were many plots, both 
among the Jesuits, and with France, and 
with Scotland, and with Spain, for thie 
destruction. of Queen Elizabeth, for. the 
placing of Mary on the throne, and. for the 
revival of the old religion. 

If the English people were too ready to 
believe in plots, there were, as I have said, 


difficult: to believe. in any enormity.. The 
government had the. same fear, and did not 
take the best means of discovering the truth ; 
for besides. torturing the suspected, it 
employed. paid. spies, who will: always lie. 
for their own profit; and it even made. 
some ofthe conspiracies it brought to light, 
by sending false letters to disaffected people; 
inviting, them to join in pretended. plots, 
which they too readily did. 

But, one great real plot was at length 
discovered, and it ended’ the career of Mary, 
Queen of Scots. A’ seminary priest’ named 
BatcaRD, and a Spanish: soldier named 
Savage, set om and encouraged by certain 
French priests, imparted a design to one 
Antony Basrneron—a gentleman of fortune 
in Derbyshire, who had been for some.time 
a secret agent of Mary’s—for murdering the 
Queen. Babington then confided the scheme 
to some other Catholic gentlemen who were 
his friends, and they joined in it heartily: 
They 








good. reasons for it. When the massaere of were vain weak-headed young men, 
Saint Bartholomew was yet fresh in their) ridiculously confident, and a 
recollection, a great Protestant Dutcli hero,| proud of their plaw ;. for they got a gimcrac 
the Prince oF Ornanex, was shot by an| painting made,of the six choice spirits:who 
assassin, who confessed that lie had been| were. to murder Elizabeth, with Babington: 
kept and trained for the parpoee in a.college| in an attitude for the centre figure. Two of 
of Jesuits. The Dutch, in this surprise and | their body, however, one of whom was a priest,. 
distress, offered to make Elizabeth their sove-| kept Elizabeth’s wisest minister, Str. Francis 
reign, but she declined the honour, and sent | WALSINGHAM, acquainted with the whole pro- 
them a small'army instead}, under the com-| ject from the first. The conspirators-were com~ 
mand of.the. Earl of Leicester, whio, although | pletely deceived to tlhe final point, when 
a capital Court favourite, was not much of a| Babington gave Savage, because he was 
general. He,did so little in Holland, that-his|shabby, a ring from his finger, and. some 
campaign there would probably have been|money from his purse, wherewith to buy 
forgotten, but for its occasioning the death of| himself new clothes in which. to kill the 
oue of the best writers, the best knights, and’} Queen, Walsingham, having, then full evi- 
the best gentlemen, of that or any age.|dence against the whole band, and two letters. 
This was Sir Purtir Sipngy, who was wounded |'of Mary’s. besides, resolved to: seize them 
by a musket ball inthe thigh as he mounted a| Suspecting something wrong, they stole out 
fresh horse, after having had his own killed|of the city, one: by one, and hid themselves 
under him. He had.to ride back, wounded, a}in St. John’s Wood, and’ other places which 
long distance, and was very faint with fatigue | really were hidin ~— then; but they 
and. loss. of'blood,.when some: water, for which | were all taken, and all’ executed. When they: 
he had eagerly: asked, was. handed. to him.| were seized, a gentleman was sent from 
But he was so good and gentle even then, | Court to.inform of the fact, and of her 
that seeing a poor badly wounded common | being, involved in the discovery. Her friends 
soldier lying’ on’ the ground, looking at the| have complained that she: was kept in very 
water with longingeyes; he said,“ Thy neces-| hard and severe cystody. It. does not appear 
sity is greater than mine,” and’ gave it up to very likely, for she was going out a hunting” 
him. This touching action of a noble heart! that very morning, 
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Queen Elizabeth had been warned long ago, 
by one in France who had good information 
of what was secretly doing, that in holding 
Mary alive, she held “the wolf who would 
devour her.” The Bishop of London had, 
more lately, given the Queen’s favourite 
minister the advice, in writing, “forthwith 
to cut off the Scottish Queen’s head.” The 

uestion now was, what to do with her. 

he Earl of Leicester wrote a little note 
home from Holland, recommending that 
she should be quietly poisoned ; that noble 
favourite having accustomed his mind, it is 

ssible, to remedies of that nature. His 
Piack advice, however, was disregarded, and 
she was brought to trial at Fotheringay Castle 
in Northamptonshire, before a tribunal of 
forty, composed of both religions. There, and 
in the Star Chamber at Westminster, the 
trial lasted a fortnight. She defended herself 
with great ability, but could only deny the 
confessions that had been made by Babington 
and others; could only call her own letters, 
produced against her by her own secretaries, 
forgeries; and, in short, could only deny every- 
thing. She was found guilty, and declared to 
have incurred the penalty of death. The 
Parliament met, approved the sentence, and 
prayed the Queen to have it executed. The 
Queen replied that she requested them to con- 
sider whether no means could be found of 
saving Mary’s life without endangering her 
own. The Parliament rejoined, No, and the 
citizens illuminated their houses and lighted 
bonfires, in token of their joy that all these 
plots and troubles were to be ended by the 
death of the Queen of Scots. 

She, feeling sure that her time was now 
come, wrote a letter to the Queen of England, 
making three entreaties ; first, that she might 
be buried in France; secondly, that she 
might not be executed in secret, but before 
her servants and some others; thirdly, that 
after her death, her servants should not be 
molested, but should be suffered to go home 
with the legacies she left them. It was an 
affecting letter, and Elizabeth shed tears over 
it, but sent no answer. Then came a special 
ambassador from France, and another from 
Scotland, to intercede for Mary’s life ; and 
then the nation began to clamour, more and 
more, for her death. 

What the real feelings or intentions of 
Elizabeth were, can never be known now ; but 
I strongly suspect her of only wishing one 
thing more than Mary’s death, and that was 
to keep free of the blame of it. On the first 
of February, one thousand five hundred and 
eighty-seven, Lord Burleigh having drawn 
out the warrant for the execution, the Queen 
sent to the secretary Davison to bring it to 
her, that she might sign it: which she did. 
Next day, when Davison told her it was 
sealed, she angrily asked him why such haste 
was necessary? Next day but one she joked 
about it, and swore a little. Again, next day 
but one, she seemed to complain that it was 
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not yet done, but still she would not be plain 
with those about her. So, on the seventh, 
the Earls of Kent and Shrewsbury, with the 
Sheriff of Northamptonshire, came with the 
warrant to Fotheringay, to tell the Queen of 
Scots to prepare for death. 

When those messengers of ill omen were 
gone, Mary made a frugal supper, drank to 
her servants, read over her will, went to bed, 
slept for some hours, and then arose and 
passed the remainder of the night sayin 
prayers. In the morning she dressed herself 
in her best clothes, and at eight o’clock when 
the sheriff came for her to her chapel, took 
leave of her servants who were there as- 
sembled praying with her, and went down 
stairs, carrying a Bible in one hand and a 
crucifix in the other. Two of her women and 
four of her men were allowed to be present. 
in the hall, where a low scaffold, only two 
feet from the ground, was erected and covered 
with black ; and where the executioner from 
the Tower, and his assistant, stood, dressed in 
black velvet. The hall was full of people. 
While the sentence was being read she sat 
upon a stool, and when it was finished she 
again denied her guilt, as she had done 
before. The Earl of Kent and the Dean of 
Peterborough, in their Protestant zeal, made 
some very unnecessary speeches to her, to 
which she replied that she died in the 
Catholic religion, and they need not trouble 
themselves about that matter. When her 
head and neck were uncovered by the 
executioners, she said that she had not been 
used to be undressed by such hands, or before 
somuch company. Finally, one of her women 
fastened a cloth over her face, and she laid her 
neck upon the block, and repeated more than 
once in Latin, “Into thy hands, O Lord, I 
commend my spirit!” Some say her head 
was struck off in two blows, some say in 
three. However that be, when it was 
held up, streaming with blood, the real hair 
beneath the false hair she had long worn 
was seen to be as grey as that of a woman 
of seventy, though she was at that time 
only in her forty-sixth year. All her beauty 
was gone. 

But she was beautiful enough to her little 
dog, who cowered under her dress, frightened, 
when she went upon the scaffold, and who 
lay down beside her headless body when alt 
her earthly sorrows were over. 
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